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ILLUSTHATIOMS 


CHAPTER 


INTRODUaiON 
Reasons  for  thg  Study 

Lack  of  knowledge. — Essentially,  the  Latin  American  government 
executive  is  an  unknown  element.  He  has  been  discussed  in  general  terns, 
assigned  to  certain  classes  and  groups,  and  accused  of  a multitude  of 
administrative  malpractices,  largely  on  impressionistic  evidence.  Few, 
indeed,  and  limited  in  scope  are  the  studies  which  have  attempted  to  probe 
more  deepiy  by  means  of  detailed  and  systematic  investigation  of  these  fac- 
tors. The  result  is  that  the  Latin  American  government  official  has 
remained  obscured  behind  the  barriers  of  language,  the  "Latin  mystique," 
and  impressionistic  generallraticn.  A vague  understanding  exists  that 
these  executives  differ  from  the  general  population  of  their  countries, 
that  they  appear  to  be  the  products  of  certain  geographic  areas  of  their 

system  out-of-touch  with  reality,  entering  and  holding  their  positions 
and  controlling  entry  of  others  through  a network  of  amioulsmo.  Yet  the 
feeling  is  nebulous  and  the  evidence  is  nil}  the  Latin  American  executive 

P'To  attempt  to  formulate  a more  realistic  and  a more  solidly  based 
interpretation  of  the  Latin  American  government  executive,  the  present 
study  consists  of  an  empirical  investigation  of  the  backgrounds,  origins, 
mobility,  and  attitixJes  of  a group  of  senior  executives  of  the  government 


government 


continued  pressure  for 
essentially  the  same  errengements  — characterized  by  a high  degree  of 
centralization  — have  persisted  from  colonial  times. 

The  centralized  pattern  set  during  Spain's  rule  of  the  Vleeroyalty 
of  Peru  was  carried  over  to  the  postindependence  unitary  system.  This 
continuity  of  administrative  centralization  stands  in  narked  contrast  to 
the  social  and  geographic  dichotomies  of  Peru.  Although  sporadic  attempts 
have  been  made  to  achieve  some  measure  of  decentralization,  until  the  very 


Various  factors  such  as  the  continued  centralized  goverrtoental 
system  of  Peru,  the  traditional  dominance  of  Lina  over  the  national  life 
of  Peru,  and  the  reputed  important  role  of  a snail  elite  group  --  combine 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  understanding  the  leaders  of  the  Peruvian 


Government  Ezeeutives  as  Oblects  of  Study 


imum  contribution  to  systematic  study  of  public  administration,  research 
needs  to  be  related  to  what  has  precaded  it,  employ  a rigorous  research 


design,  be  oriented  by  careful  use  of  hypotheses,  and  draw  on  the 
cel  value  of  eadsting  models. 

Almost  any  study  of  bureaucracy  derives  utility  from  basic 
lations  concerning  bureaucratic  organizations  as  set  forth  by  Mas 


For  exao^le,  as  in  H.  H.  Garth  and  C.  dright  Mills  (ads.).  From 
Max  Beber.  Essays  in  Socioloov  (New  York:  Oxford  Oniwersity  Press,  1946). 


divorced 


with  a rigid  hierarchy,  a closed  system,  in  which  the  fotnal  is 
from  the  informal.  In  his  model,  organirational  tasks  are  set  up  through 
clear-cut  division  of  labor  and  high  specialization,  both  designed  to 

regulations  govern  official  decisions  and  actions.  Officials  are  imper- 
sonal, looking  upon  clients  as  cases,  not  people.  Administration  is  by 
full-time  officials  who  are  thoroughly  and  expertly  trained,  and  by  general 
rules  which  are  quite  stable  and  con^rehensive. 

A shift  from  traditional  and  utopian  approaches  in  studying  public 
administration  toward  various  approaches  using  empirical  research  grad- 
ually led  to  a more  realistic  understanding.  As  Selznick  and  others  of 
the  sociological  school  delved  further  into  large  organizations,  a much 
clearer  light  was  cast  on  the  way  that  formal  organizations  work.  The 
actors  in  these  organizations  --  the  executives  and  the  bureaucrats  -- 
came  to  be  recognized  as  elements  far  more  humanly  frail  than  Weber's 
model  implies. 

proved  to  bo  much  more  complicated  in  terms  of  motivation  and  unantici- 
pated results,  especially  In  relation  to  delegation  of  authority.  Thus 
bureaucracy  becomes  much  more  than  merely  a device  for  using  specialized 
skills.  Taking  on  virtually  a life  of  its  own,  bureaucracy  both  impels 
and  is  impelled  by  the  people  who  comprise  it,  In  ways  not  suggested  by 
Weber.  In  effect,  as  Blau  points  out,  bureaucratic  structures  continually 


Philip  Selznick,  TVA  and  the  Grass  Rootsi  A Study  in  the  Sociol. 
oov  of  Formal  Organizations  tBerkelevi  LIniversity  of  Californie  Press, 


vodi/y  those 


Much  more  hes  oome  to  be  known  about  government  ekecutivee  as  atten- 

members  of  the  bureaucracy  came  to  be  considered  more  than  building  blacks 
of  skills  to  be  fitted  into  an  organizational  structure,  the  importance  of 
various  factors  that  influence  these  people  received  increased  attention. 
Thus  in  the  study  of  Varner  and  his  collaborators,  many  of  those  factors  — 
occupational,  geographic,  national  origins,  influence  of  family,  educa- 
tional backgrounds,  career  patterns,  personalities,  value  orientations, 
self-images,  and  role  conflicts  — were  probed  in  detail. 

In  sunnary,  cur  understanding  of  government  eaecutives  has  broadened 

types  of  Max  ffeber.  The  professional,  highly  trained,  impersonal  official 
who  comprised  TTeber's  ideal  type  of  bureaucrat  — one  rather  far  removed 
from  the  human  factors  and  con^licatione  of  organization  and  one  quite 
Insulated  from  the  ennobling  or  corrupting  influences  of  femily  background, 
region  of  birth,  and  similar  conditions  — has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
somewhat  atypical  of  government  officials  even  in  the  highly  fonrelized, 
intricately  organized  bureaucracy  of  the  United  Stetes.  ' A growing  store 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  large  and  snail  organizations,  the 
informel  and  other  groups  that  comprise  these  organizations,  and  the  fac- 
tors which  influence  bureaucratic  behavior  have  brought  about  a more  com- 
plicated and  probably  more  accurate  description  of  government  executives. 

It  has  been  learned  from  a much  deeper  probing  into  organizational  behavior. 


Relations  in  Two  G( 


( Chicago*  Univeralty  o 


•specially  through  such  techniques  as  role  analysis,  that  nan  in  organ!- 

channel  behavior  and  decisions  in  ways  far  different  from  the  rather 
automatic,  impersonal,  almost  machine-like  functioning  assumed  for 

tion  can  achieve  the  hoped-for  ends  — such  as  precision,  speed,  continuity, 
reduction  of  friction,  and  elimination  of  irrational  elements  — has  been 
questioned  by  later  students  for  a number  of  reasons.'^  But  as  a practical 
matter,  how  close  the  model  approaches  reality  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  how  useful  the  model  is  as  a conceptual  tool  and  as  a benclwiark  for 
research,  against  which  one’s  perception  of  reality  may  be  measured. 

Heber's  analysis  of  types  of  authority,  for  example  — authority  legltima- 
tlied  by  the  sanctity  of  tradition,  charismatic  authority,  and  legal 
authority  — might  serve  as  a useful  model  for  study  of  executive  atti- 
tudes. Recognition  of  much  progress  in  the  understanding  of  government 
executives  should  not  be  interpreted  es  either  cooqilately  denying  the 
validity  and  the  usefulness  of  devices  such  as  the  Weberian  model  or  com- 
pletely refuting  the  importance  of  Weber'a  formulation  in  terms  of  Its 
actual  or  attempted  application  in  practice. 

Models,  or  "constructed  types,"  serve  several  useful  purposes.  They 
are  not  intended  to  serve  as  a description,  for  example,  of  a particular 
system  of  government.  Rather,  as  Riggs  points  out,  they  serve  a "heuristic" 

For  example,  by  Robert  Presthus,  The  Organizational  Society!  fln 
Analysis  and  a Theory  (New  York*  Knopf,  1962),  and  Peter~u7Blau  and 
W.  Richard  Scott,  Formal  Orqanlsatlonsi  A Coraoarative  Approach  (San 
Franelscoi  Chandler  Publishing  Co.,  1962). 


useful  in  providing 


"criteria  of  relevance. " Assembly  of  data  around  the  frameMork  of  the  i 
structed  model  can  suggest  relationships  out  of  material  adilch  otherwlsi 
Bight  appear  quite  undifferentiated. 

useful  purpose  in  facilitating  the  selection,  ordering,  and  relating  of 
data.  Nhere  Riggs'  "sala°  model  provides  even  greater  utility  is  in  it: 
ecological  base.  In  atteafitlng  to  relate  administrative  behavior  to 
ecological  factors  typical  of  transitional  societies,  Riggs  offers  an 
invaluable  tool  for  comparative  analysis  in  a variety  of  bureaucratic  s 
uations.  In  the  following  chapter,  more  detailed  a* 
devoted  to  Riggs'  sals  model  and  the  uses  to 


studies,  to  the  limited  extent  that  they  have  treated  the  Latin  American 
government  executive,  have  resorted  to  much  use  of  broad  generalizations 
in  description  of  bureaucracy  and  the  bureaucret.  The  usuel  approach  has 
been  descriptive  rather  than  analytical,  with  apparently  a generally  limited 


Fred  W.  Riggs,  "An  Ecological  Approachi  Tha  'Sala'  Modal,"  in 
Ferrel  Heady  and  Sybil  L.  Stokes  (eds. ),  Papers  in  Comoaratlve  Public 
Adminl stratlon  (Ann  Arbori  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1962),  p.  3S. 

Egypt  led  him  to  conclude  that  Weber's  formulation  was  Inadequate  for 
use  in  such  transitional  societies.  See  Morroe  Berger,  Bureaucracy  and 
Society  in  Modern  Egypt;  A Study  of  the  Hioher  Civil  Service  {Prineetoni 
Princeton  University  Press,  19S7).  Berger's  interview  guide  was  useful 
to  the  author  In  the  present  study. 


meaningful  comparative  atudiea. 
tably  realiatlc  ecologicallyba 
few  students  have  bothered  to  t 


s not  available,  and  second 
hypotheses  empirically  in 
empirical  field  research. 


A variety  of  Interpretations  and  conclusions  has  resulted  from  the 
limited  attention  devoted  to  government  executives  in  Latin  America.  For 
example,  the  typical  bureaucracy  has  been  described  as  tending  "to  be 
rather  tightly  stratified  along  traditional  class  lines  and  to  be  deficient 
in  the  sciehtific,  technical,  and  middle  management  skills. A tendency 
to  centralise  poiter  has  been  attributed  largely  to  insecurity  of  office 
and  the  class  pattern. One  student  commented  that  the  spoils  system  "is 
widely  practiced;  ...  the  struggle  for  power  is  very  much  associated  with 
the  striving  for  livelihood  in  the  form  of  bureaucratic  positions."*^ 

turnover  and  shuffling  of  personnel,  all  up  and  down  the  hierarchy"  — 
whenever  political  leadership  changes.^^  Other  writers,  however,  conclude 
that  leadership  changes  are  typically  accompanied  by  personnel  turnover 
only  at  the  higher  levels,  and  that  the  core  of  relatively  stable  per- 
sonnel is  affected  only  ailghtly  by  top-level  changes.  Instability  of 
tenure  is  a frequently  recurring  tneme  in  discussions  of  Latin  American 


Among  broader  studies,  one  should  name  Public  Administration  Clear- 
ing House,  Public  Administration  in  Latin  Americai  Opportunities  for  Prep- 
ress Through  Technical  Cooperation  (Washinatoni  Pan  American  Union,  19U). 

^^Laurin  L.  Henry,  "Public  Administration  and  Civil  Service,"  in 
Harold  Eugene  Davis,  Government  and  Politics  In  Latin  America  (New  Vorbi 
Ronald  Press,  19b8),  p.  482. 


Random 


(New  Yorki 


"Public  Administration 


governments, 


studies  which  attempt 


h slleqed  insta- 


biiity  are  known  to  the  writer.  Familistic  connections  and  influence  also 
receive  considerable  attention,  but  again  with  very  limited  substantiation. 
Professor  Hunsberger,  for  example,  beiieves  that  familv  and  personal  loyal' 
ties  ”in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traditions  are  so  strong  as  to  make 
difficult  the  development  In  Latin  kmerlca  of  dependable  large  impersonal 
organizations  like  corporations  or  governments."^^  He  sees  a strong  ten- 
dency among  officials  of  government  and  business  to  seek  relatives  as  sub- 

be  expected  of  a trained  and  experienced  career  civil  service. 

Munoz  Amato  has  commented  on  the  lack  of  ef factivenees  of  civil 
service  laws  in  Cuba,  where  he  pictures  public  administretlon  as  a notor- 
ious case  of  corruption,  Inefficiency,  and  cynicism. An  attempt  to 
establish  a merit  system  In  Ecuador  failed  because  no  effort  was  made  to 
educate  either  cltlzene  or  leaders.  Part  of  the  difficulty  has  baen  in 
failure  to  relate  such  administrative  efforts  to  local  cultural  norms.^^ 
-iNaturally,  because  of  the  many  variations  in  political  systems  of 
the  Latin  America  area,  differant  patterns  of  bureaucracy  and  adminis- 
tration should  be  anticipated.  Although  persistent  uniformities  may 
become  evident  after  study  of  various  types,  such  uniform  characteristics 
likely  will  emerge  only  from  detailed,  empirical  investigations  based 

^^erren  S.  Hunsberger,  "Latin  Americei  Phare  Westernism 
Stopped,"  ThB_Na^ur^_of_the_Nor>We6^ern_Wo£^,  erf.  Vera  Michalas  Dean 
(New  Yorki'  Mentor  Books,  1957),  pp^  IBO-lBi 


^'^Pedro  Munoz  Amato,  "Las  bases  polftites  del  servicio  civiii 
algunos  ejerapios  de  la  America  Latina,"  Revista  de  Cienclas  Soclales.  I 
(March,  1957),  23-36. 


upon  fiystenatic  resoa. 
the  earllar  studies  o 
forward  idlcgraphfc  w 


h designs.  The  lamentable  aspect  is  that  most  of 
tain  generalizations  based  not  even  on  straight* 
k.  much  less  on  any  conceptualization  and  testable 


propositions.  Many  of  the  previous  works  on  governments  of  Latin  America 
are  lacking  precisely  In  this  respect.  ' Generalization  has  been  resorted 

not  available.  If  this  shortcoming  is  applicable  to  the  study  of  govern* 

bureaucracy  and  the  bureaucrat. 


Overall  objectives. — It  is  this  void  that  the  present  investigation 
in  a modest  beginning  is  designed  to  fill,  focusing  on  a limited  segment 
of  the  bureaucracy  of  the  government  of  Peru,  the  study  consists  of  e 
fairly  detailed  examination  of  the  senior  Peruvian  bureaucrat. 

u The  core  of  the  present  study,  a body  of  data  concerning  theae  exec* 
utives,  is  built  upon  empirical  observation  in  the  field  situation.  But 
equally  Important,  these  foundation  data  were  obtained  through  systematic 
use  of  hypotheses  and  a controlled  attempt  to  identify  critical  independent 
and  dependent  variables  respecting  the  background  of  Peruvian  government 
executives.  After  the  detailed  results  of  this  investigation  are  syn* 
thesized  to  produce  a composite  of  the  senior  bureaucrat  of  Peru,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  test  certain  preliminary  hypotheses  and  to  generalize 
about  bureaucracy  in  the  Peruvian  government.  Even  then  the  ganeraliza- 
tions  of  the  present  study  are  set  forth  more  in  the  sense  of  proposals 
for  further  study  than  as  final  conclusions. 


study  is  directed  toward  determination 


their  backgrounds  end  those  of  their  farailies  as  far  as  these  can  be 
deteinlhed,  their  attitudes,  their  individual  characteristics,  and  ori- 
gins, and  the  extent  to  which  this  particular  group  of  officials  is  rep- 

Such  data  are  important  because  the  critical  role  of  governnent 
officials  cannot  be  understood  fully  or  considered  in  terms  of  the  future 
without  knowledge  of  their  social  origin,  education,  isability,  and  siDilar 
factors.  ' It  has  been  shown  by  numerous  studies  of  adrainistration  since 
Meber's  tine  that  mee^ers  of  organizations  condition  those  organizations 
and  accomnodate  to  then  considerably  on  the  basis  of  their  own  backgrourds 
and  values.  Thus  it  is  crucial  to  understand  such  attributes  of  people 
in  bureaucracies. 

Such  a thesis  oriented  the  recent  study  of  W.  Llo^  Vlarner  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  federal  government  executives  of  the  United  States.^® 
The  present  study,  founded  upon  this  thesis,  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Warner  frenework  and  afproach  to  the  Peruvian  public  adnlnlstratlon  envl- 
roraaent.^  'It  is  an  initial  attempt  to  overcone  the  paucity  of  inforna- 


Cross-cultural  traneference  of  a conceptual  framework  designed  for 
application  to  a modern  industrialized,  democratic  nation  with  wide  vari- 
ation in  traditions  and  patterns  of  development  presents  a difficult  prob- 


-^'Vhe  authpr  is  grateful  to  Professor  Warner  for  his  encourage- 
nent  of  the  application  of  his  questionnaire  and  conceptusl  scheme  to 


the  United  States  and  Peru,  Warner’s  ftaraenork  had  to  be  eD^loyed  judi- 
clously.  Nevertheless,  the  general  nethodology  followed  in  the  Aaierican 
study  was  considered  adaptable  in  the  main  to  Peruvian  public  ddmlnlstra^ 
tion.  Of  course,  variations  in  heritage  and  the  environmental  condition- 
ing of  Peruvian  society  not  only  require  interpretation  of  et^irical  data 
in  terms  of  a different  set  of  beliefs,  values,  and  Ideology,  but  also 
demand  certain  methodological  revisions  to  elicit  such  data.  Some  of 
these  methodological  problems  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  II.  ''Where 
the  framework  of  the  Warner  study  did  not  aRiear  adequate,  particularly 
for  that  part  of  the  research  requiring  personal  interviews,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  a more  ecologically  related  model.  For  these  purposes, 
Fred  W.  Riggs'  sala  model  appeared  to  approalmate  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy 
most  closely.*^  Apparently  appropriate  featxjres  of  the  sale  were  selected 
for  use  in  the  Peruvian  research. These  aspects  ere  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  the  following  chapter,  where  the  conceptual  framework,  hypothe- 
ses, and  methodological  approach  are  considered  at  length. 

Specific  purposes  of  the  study.— The  principal  immediate  alms  of  v/ 
the  study  are  threat  first,  to  define,  identify,  and  analyte  the  persona 
In  that  portion  of  the  Peruvian  governaient  service  that  may  be  considered 
as  the  policy-making  segmenti  second,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  and  infor- 
mation gathered  through  the  use  of  personnel  records,  questionnaires,  aril 
interviews,  to  compare  executives  of  selected  ministries  of  the  govern- 
ment and  management  personnel  of  government  corporations;  and  third,  to 
attempt,  primarily  through  depth  interviews  and  limited  role  analysis  of 
government  officials,  to  draw  tentative  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of 

In  thia  respect,  heavy  reliance  is  placed  on  Riggs'  constructed 
model  of  the  "prismatic  society"  and  the  "sala."  Fred  W.  Riggs,  Adminis- 
tration in  Dtveloolnq  Countriest  The  Theory  of  Prismatic  Society. 


approximation  of  the  Perovian  bureaucracy  to  certain  characteristics  of 
Rig9e'  model  of  the  prismatic  society. 

Personnel  of  government  corporations  are  included  as  subjects 

various  types  of  eutonomous  and  semi-autonomous  entitles  in  the  so-called 
Sub-Sector  Publico  Independiente.  Usually  assuming  the  form  of  corpora- 
tions, these  entities  function  in  a broad  spectrum  of  ectlvlties  ranging 
from  monopolies  in  salt  and  matches  to  operation  of  government  tourist 
hotels  and  regional  industrial  development.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  such  entities  in  the  overall  governmental  process,  e phase  of  research 
in  the  project  was  devoted  to  study  of  their  senior  management  personnel. 
Corporations  in  the  Independent  Pubiic  Sub-Sector  often  have  government 


ministers  or  other  government  officials  as  ex  officio  membars  of  thair 
boards  of  directors  or  other  governing  body.  ‘ Because  they  are  relativaly 
unrestricted  by  formal  civil  service  requirements,  these  corporations  axe 
able  to  attract  personnel  by  higher  salaries  and  other  benefits. 

This  greater  latitude  in  personnel  management  for  government  cor- 
porations suggested  the  likelihood  that  the  type  of  personnel  attracted 
by  the  independent  entitles  would  differ  from  regular  ministry  personnel. 
The  existence  of  approximately  aoo  entitles  in  this  sector  precluded  com- 
plete coverage.  However,  several  of  the  most  important  organizations 
ars  considered  in  the  study.  For  this  research,  the  same  questionnaire 
as  that  used  in  the  ministries  was  employed. 

Organization  of  the  study. -'-The  present  Investigation  was  carried 
out  in  two  major  phases  and  the  findings  are  presented  in  two  principal 
sections.  Methodology  and  the  conceptual  framework  are  discussed  in  the 


following  chapter. 


consideration  of  methodology. 


ddtd  relative  to  executive  beckgroundSi  charecteristice,  and  origins  is 
presented  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  in  tabular  form  accoa^anied  by  analysis 
of  the  statistics.  Such  data  are  arranged  and  tested  according  to  various 
hypotheses  ediieh  are  discussed  in  Chapter  11.  ' In  Chapter  V,  a character- 

depth  interviews,  is  atteiit>ted.  Executive  roles  and  consideration  of 
reaction  to  administrative  and  developmental  changes  are  analyred  in  Chap- 
ter VI.  In  that  section,  attention  is  given  to  certain  features  of  the 
Peruvian  bureaucracy  that  correspond  to  attributes  of  Riggs'  sals  model. 

A sutmiary  of  the  investigation  and  general  conclusions  about  the  role  of 
the  Peruvian  governioent  executive  are  presented  in  the  last  chapter. 


CHAPTER 


WWCEPrUAL  raA«0*DRK  ANO  HETHODOLCGV 
Ufces  of  a Real  Model 

OrlQin  of  the  study. — The  stloulue  for  the  present  study  of  Peru- 
vian government  esecutives  derived  from  the  work  of  H.  Uoyd  Herner  and 
his  colleagues,  The  American  Federal  Executive.  A basic  purpose  of  that  ^ 
study  was  to  draw  broad  generalizations  about  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  American  bureaucracy  and  about  occupational  mobility  and  suc- 
cession in  American  society.  The  "representativeness"  of  bureaucracy  is 
important  because  of  its  close  connection  to  the  mobility  process  and  its 
institutional  consequences.  Although  Werner  did  not  imply  that  the 
bureaucracy  should  copy  the  total  society  in  this  respect,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  governmental  elites  would  be  at  least  as  representative  as 
any  elite  group  in  the  nation. 

In  general,  from  research  on  12,929  civilian  and  military  execu- 
tives in  the  American  federal  government,  Warner  reached  the  conclusion 
that  American  society  is  not  becoming  "caste-like"  at  the  levels  studied. 
Rather,  that  society  is  more  flezible  than  it  has  been,  with  more  pe^le 
in  social  motion.  Such  evidence,  of  course,  does  not  deny  the  advantages 
of  men  "born  at  the  top"  or  the  somewhat  less  than  full  freedom  of  com- 
petition. "The  values  of  competitive  and  open  status  are  higher  today 
than  yesterday  and  those  of  inherited  position  and  fired  position,  while 
still  powerful,  sre  lees  potent  now  than  they  were  a generation  ago."* 


Of  cour&B,  theie  are  no  definitive  ansviera  to  thC  question  of  what 
consequences  follow  frost  the  nature  of  the  nobility  process.  What  does 
a nobility  process  which  leads  to  representative  bureaucracy  actually  nean 
in  terns  of  the  institutional  consequences?  Perhaps  there  are  still  no 
totally  adequate  answers  to  such  questions  as  that  posed  by  Harold  Kaplan 
in  his  review  of  the  Warner  studyi  How  do  social  backgrounds  affect 
behavior  in  office?  Kaplan  believed  that  this  most  In^ortant  point 
renains  an  untested  assuoiptlon.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  value  of  Warner's  work  as  a najor  contribution 
toward  understanding  of  the  United  States  civil  servant  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a ainilar  study  in  Latin  Anerica,  where  practically  no 
detailed  and  rigorous  invastigation  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  govarnoients 
had  been  conducted.  The  present  study  atter^ts  to  adapt  Warner's  concep- 
tual  framework  and  general  methodology  to  aspects  of  Peruvian  public 
administration.  It  was  considered  .that  the  general  methodology  of  the 
Warner  study,  with  some  modifications  to  fit  the  Peruvian  situation,  was 
applicable  and  could  be  adapted  validly  to  study  of  executives  in  the 
Peruvian  bureaucracy.  As  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  the  inter- 
view phase  of  the  present  study,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  considaxably 
from  the  more  ecologically  related  model  of  Riggs. 

A great  debt  is  owed  to  the  work  of  Warner  and  his  colleagues  for 
many  aspects  of  this  investigation.  Obviously,  much  of  the  main  question- 
naira  employed  in  the  study  comes  from  The  American  Federal  Executive.  V 
To  the  extent  that  their  instriesent  appeared  to  be  applicable  to  the  Peru- 
vian environment,  their  questions  wers  adapted  verbatim  for  the  Peruvian 

Harold  Kaplan,  Review  of  Tha_Amerlcan_Federal_Execirti'^,  by  W. 
Lloyd  Warner,  et  al. . Canadian  Foru.  XLIV  (April.  igMl.  ig-PO. 
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study.  Naturally,  such  adaptation  caused  nunerous  problans  In  transla- 
tion) sone  of  those  will  be  discussed  below.  ‘ Not  only  language,  but  In 
many  Instances  a substantially  different  understanding  or  interpretation 
on  the  part  of  respondents,  necessitated  a careful  analysis  of  responses 
to  ascertain  the  meanings  Implied. 


Administrative  Ecoleovi  The  United  States  and  Peru 
The  conteit  of  American  public  administration. — Before  considering 
the  specific  problems  of  methodology,  translation  difficulties,  and  pretest 
procedures.  It  la  desirable  to  discuss  cultural  and  environmental  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and  Peru  as  they  effect  the  application 
of  the  Darner  research  techniques.  ►'Difficulties  arise,  of  course,  because 
the  study  is  an  attempt  to  transfer  cross-culturally  a conceptual  frame- 
work and  specific  research  techniques  which  were  designed  especially  for 
the  American  setting.  The  subjects  of  the  Darner  study  in  the  United 
States  were  conditioned  by  a set  of  influences  differing  considerably  from 
those  bearing  upon  government  officials  in  the  Peruvian  milieu.  Although 
the  author  makes  no  pretense  of  ability  to  measure  most  of  these  factors 
e derived  from  recognition  of  some  of 


precisely,  a certain  value  c 


For  a statement  of  fundamental  distinguishing  features  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  public  administration,  to  be  used  as  a point  of  reference 
for  coaparison  with  the  Peruvian  system,  the  comprehensive  and  perceptive 
thoughts  of  Leonard  D.  White  are  paraphrased  belowt 

1.  American  public  admlnistrotion  is  based  on  law  and  public 
officials  are  responsible  to  ordinary  courts  for  their  infractions. 

2.  American  public  administration  Is  dependent  on  representative, 
elected  legislative  bodies,  subordinated  to  democratic  control  and 
responsive  to  public  opinion. 
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6*  Peruvian  public  ddnlnistration  la  affected  by  the  nllitary 
Influence,  nith  defense  ninUtcles  under  strict  tnilitary  control,  and 
staffing  of  nunerous  positions  by  railitary  officers. 

7.  Peruvian  public  adisinistrstlon  tends  to  be  inflexible,  non- 
innovatlve,  reluctant  to  experiment,  unimaginative,  and  generally  strongly 
fettered  by  precedent. 

8.  Peruvian  public  adninietration  is  unitary  in  nature  end 
strongly  centralized  (in  authority  if  not  in  control). 

9.  Peruvian  public  administration  has  relatively  limited  roots 
in  local  corsDunities  except  in  the  matter  of  staffing  provincial  posts 
mainly  with  local  citizens. 

10.  Peruvian  public  administration  operates  on  a ralativaly  small 
scale,  with  the  majority  of  the  personnel  functioning  in  the  capital, 

Paruvian  public  administration  functions  in  a unitary  governiDental 
system  wherein  practically  ell  responsibility  lies  in  the  central  govern- 
ment, primerily  in  the  president.  Operating  through  a hierarchical 
arrangement  from  the  capital,  authority  flows  downward  through  2«  depart- 
mental prefects  to  sub-prefects  and  governors  of  IdO  provinces  and  over 
1300  districts.  The  capital  is  the  point  of  initiation  and  decision  on 
most  matters  affecting  all  levels  and  regions  of  Peru.  Executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  twelve  ministers  of 
state  who  form  the  cabinet.  Power  tends  to  he  concentreted  In  the  presi- 
dency and  is  augmented  by  special  powers  permitting  him  to  maXe  law  by 
decree  and  suspend  certain  constitutional  guarantees  in  cases  of  emer- 

The  twelve  ministries  of  government  operate  principally  in  the  cap- 
ital, having  provincial  jurisdictions  for  areas  outside  Lima.  But  prac- 
tically all  decisions  come  from  Lima,  the  provincial  areas  having  little 
autonomy. 

The  context  of  Peruvian  society. --Deterministic  exgzlanations  of 
the  character  of  a people  and  culture  tend  to  fall  short  as  analytical 


devices  because  certain  historiceli  geegrapMc,  cultural  or  other  factors 
are  often  eoiphasired  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  others.  Thus,  an  over- 
emphasis on  the  cultural  conditioning  of  the  Spanish  colonial  era  passes 
as  an  explanation  for  the  continued  centralization  of  many  Latin  American 
governments.  Litcexise,  the  alleged  fatalism  of  the  Andean  Indians  and 
their  nonparticipation  in  political  life  is  said  to  stem  from  the  stulti- 
fying effects  of  ooca  or  from  the  depressing  effects  of  high  altitudes  of 
the  region  or  from  persistent  psychological  resistance  groiring  from  mal- 
treatment and  exploitation  during  and  after  the  colonial  period.  Each 
explanation  serves  the  purposes  of  its  exponent,  and  probably  all  are 
accurate  to  a degree.  In  a similar  fashion,  the  geographic  barriers  con- 
fronting many  countries  of  Latin  America,  undoubtedly  significant  in 
their  effects,  can  grow  disproportionately  as  explanations  of  their 
determinative  influence  on  national  characters.^  Because  of  the  many  pit- 
falls  of  such  deterministic  explanations,  a daliberate  attempt  is  made 
In  the  present  study  to  avoid  cause-and-effect  conclusions.  Hhere  the 
empiricel  data  of  the  study  indicate  a certain  tendency  or  an  a^arent 
correlation,  the  interpretation  will  be  presented  as  a suggested  explan- 

Most  students,  in  approaching  the  study  of  various  aspects  of  Peru- 
vian society,  sooner  or  later  confront  the  fact  of  a country  characterized 
by  numerous  dichotomies  — social,  geographic,  economic,  and  political, 
^'^uch  divisions  stand  out  in  the  separation  of  much  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  Peru  from  the  mestizo  and  so-called  white  elements.  'They  are  also 
identifiable  in  the  obvious  geographical  barriers  of  the  country  which 

encompasses  the  most  modern  market  and  credit  system  as  well  as  persistant, 


ptlnltlvB  barter  systems  totally  removed  from  the  market  economy,  'they 
can  also  be  discovered  in  the  political  system,  moving  unevenly  toward 
representative  government  but  with  the  largest  political  party  still 
uncertain  of  its  role  and  its  acceptance  in  the  governmental  process. 

Peru,  with  nearly  a half  million  square  miles  of  area,  ranks  third 
largest  of  the  countries  of  South  America  and  in  mid*1964  had  a population 
of  11,050,000.  Its  territory  Is  divided  into  three  principal  regions. 

'The  costa,  covering  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  area,  contains  about  a 
third  of  the  total  population  and  is  the  nucleus  of  export  agriculture, 
industry,  and  important  economic  activity  in  general.  The  sierra,  com- 
prising the  Andean  highlands  and  used  mainly  for  domestic  agriculture, 
makes  up  27  per  cent  of  the  national  area  but  contains  60  per  cent  of 
the  country's  population.  “The  selva  or  montana  is  a sparsely  populated 
region  extending  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  over  the  lowlands 
of  the  Amazon  basin.  'Although  60  per  cent  of  Peru’s  territory  lies  in 
the  selva,  only  about  ID  per  cent  of  its  population  is  found  there. 

Peru’s  population  is  very  unevenly  distributed  among  the  three 
principal  regions,  and  the  largest  cities  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  a 
typically  rural  landscape.  “'The  urban  population  is  distributed  among  sev- 
eral cities  and  towns,  all  of  which  are  growing  rapidly.  “Urns,  the 
national  capital,  overshadows  all  other  urban  areas  of  the  country  with 
a metropolitan  population  of  1.7  million.  The  next  largest  city, 

Arequlpa  in  the  south,  has  only  one-tenth  the  population  of  Lima. 

Socially,  the  country  is  divided  about  evenly  into  two  main  group- 
ings! the  mestizo  and  white  population  on  one  hand,  and  the  Indian  popu- 

lives  mainly  in  the  Andean  mountain  range.  Adhering  strongly  to  collec- 


, largely  Illiterate, 
extent  by  chengea 
al  dlchotooiy  makee  the 


tiviat  end  coranunal  patterns  of  living  of 
the  Peruvian  Indians  have  been  bypassed  ti 
which  have  taken  place  elsewhere.  This  < 
term  "nation”  infet  as  a description  of  the  country,  and  stands  as  one 
of  Peru's  most  serious  and  potentially  dangerous  problems.  Peru,  as 
Holmberg  comments,  remains  a lelativeLy  unintegrated  nation,  and  unlike 
Mexico  and  Bolivia,  it  has  not  experienced  an  abrupt  break  with  the  tradi- 

Whan  the  observer  faces  these  contrasts  in  the  different  elements 
and  sections  of  Peru  — especially  the  stark  contrast  of  the  capital,  Lima, 
with  most  of  the  provincial  areas  — he  ie  confronted  iimtediately  with  the 
problem  of  choosing  any  kind  of  common  denominator  which  will  describe 
adequately  such  a dichotomous,  heterogeneous  nation. 


Uses  of  a Constructed  Model 

Adaptations  from  the  "prisaatic  society." — The  purpose  in  this 
brief  consideration  of  Peru  as  a sociaty  is  to  attempt  to  employ  as  an 
analytical  aid  some  features  of  the  theoretical  model  formulated  by  Fred 
W.  Riggs  in  his  works  on  administration  in  developing  countries.^  'The 
investigation  of  the  senior  government  executive  of  modern  Peru  can  be 
made  more  meaningful  if  the  bureaucrat  is  studied  in  relation  to  his 
society,  and  more  particularly,  according  to  some  of  the  criteria  estab> 

Inter-American  development  Bank,  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund.  Fourth 
Annual  Report  19&a  (ffashington,  1965),  pp.  ^39-445. 

Allan  R.  Holmberg,  "Changing  Community  Attitudes  and  Values  in  Perui 
A Case  Study  in  Guided  Change,"  Social  Change  in  Latin  America  Todavi  Its 
Imcllcations  for  United  States  Policy,  ed.  Richard  N.  Adams  (New  Yorki 
Vintage  Booke,  1960),  pp.  66-6?. 


Especially  in  Administration  in  Developino  Countries: 
Prismatic  Society  (Bostoni  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1964). 


Hshed  by  Riggs  in  his  concept  of  prlsnetic  society. 

5one  of  the  ottributes  of  Riggs'  sila  model,  the  typicelly  pris- 
matic bureau,  are  exanined  to  atteaipt  to  apply  its  appropriate  features 
to  the  bureaucracy  of  Peru.  should  be  enphasized  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, that  this  application  of  the  sala  nodal  is  limited  to  that  section 
of  the  study  dealing  with  attitudinal  aspects  of  the  Peruvian  bureaucrat. 
Even  in  this  restricted  application  of  Riggs'  model,  valuable  advantages 
can  be  gained.  This  is  true  particularly  in  regard  to  such  features 
and  problems  of  the  bureaucracy  as  elite  recruitment  and  adaptative  incor- 
poration of  administrative  changes. 

In  this  study,  no  attempt  is  made  to  apply  all  the  features  of  the 
Riggs'  model  of  prismatic  society.  ''The  concern  is  with  only  that  portion 


of  the  model  dealing  with  the  sala  — the  prismatic  bureau  — and  more 
specifically,  with  characteristics  of  sala  administration  that  relate 
directly  and  can  be  applied  to  the  group  of  bureaucrats  under  study.  The 
particular  aim  In  this  limited  application  of  the  sala  model  Is  to  gain 

Riggs'  scheme.  The  problem  will  be  approached  primarily  through  depth 
interviews  of  senior  civil  servants  and  subsequent  analysis  of  their 
attitudes. 


To  make  clear  the  pertinent  features  of  Riggs’  sala  model  with 
which  the  study  is  concerned,  there  is  offered  below  a suoisary  of  the 
salient  attributes  of  sala  administration  as  conceptualized  by  Riggs  in 
his  prismatic  society.  This  suiniiarv  will  have  the  advantage  not  only  of 
further  defining  the  bounderles  of  the  employment  of  Riggs'  model,  but 
will  also  facilitate  uniform  usage  of  his  somewhat  esoteric,  and  certainly 


singular  tarminology. 


Initially,  a distinction  should  be  made  between  '’transitional" 
societies  and  "prismatic"  societies.  Such  differentiation  is  important 
because  although  prismatic  societies  may  be  also  transitional  societies, 
they  are  not  necessarily  so.  Also  some  of  the  basic  hypotheses  of  this 
study  are  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  various  se^ents  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  a society  in  transition  will  undergo  this  transition  at 
different  rates  and  in  different  forms. 

Evidence  of  transition. --The  sense  in  which  "transitional"  is 
employed  here  signifies  movement  toward  "modernity."  Without  attempting 

type  of  industrlalired  and  democratic  society  exemplified  by  the  United 
States  can  be  substantiated  in  several  areas.  Among  these  are  its  accel- 
erating economic  growth  in  recent  years  and  the  adjustments  this  has 
forced  in  its  economic  system.  Peru's  economy  since  1960  has  recovered 
from  a previous  lag  and  showed  steady  growth.  Cross  national  product  grew 
et  a rate  of  nearly  6 per  cent  between  1960  end  1963,  with  a similar  rate 
in  1964.  Agricultural  output,  generating  about  20  per  cent  of  the  CNP, 
has  increased  but  et  a slower  pace  than  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The 
increase  in  manufacturing  output  In  1963  amounted  to  6 per  cent,  with 
its  share  in  the  QIP  approximating  that  of  agriculture.  The  spectacular 
growth  of  the  fiah  meal  industry  placed  Peru  first  among  the  world's  fish- 
ing nations  in  1964.  The  country  enjoys  the  important  advantaga  of  well 
diversified  exports,  including  fish  meal,  cotton,  copper,  sugar,  and  other 
mining  and  agricultural  comcnodities.  Peru 
balance  of  payments  position  since  1960. 


Social  Procress  Trust  Fund. 
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dsminete  appointments,  although  the  formal  rules  prescribe  non-ascrlp- 
tiva  tests. Slmilarlv,  the  lae  in  this  situation  is  likely  to  be 
applied  "generously  to  relatives,  strlngenbly  against  strangers. 

The  sala  Is  typified  also  by  polv-coimunallsiri  and  bureaucratic 
elects. Sala  officials  are  likely  to  discriminate  In  favor  of  their 
own  connunlty  and  against  members  of  other  conssunltles.  Positions  may 
be  filled  only  with  those  recruits  from  the  dominant  comnunlty. 

The  sala  is  also  likely  to  e>d<lblt  effects  of  the  "bazaar-canteen," 
the  economic  submodel  of  prismatic  society.  Corruption  Is  Institution- 
alized; In-group  members  get  bargain  prlcas,  and  prices  are  Indatermln- 


‘ When  new  norms  and  political  foreiulas  based  on  foreign  experience 
"are  superinposed  on  a social  order  which  continues  to  adhere.  In  large 
measure,  to  older  traditional  norms,  formulas,  and  myths,"  the  result  is 
dlssensus.  polvnormatlvlsm.  and  normlessness.*®  Difficulty  for  the  organ- 
ization results  when  officials,  although  publicly  adhering  to  such yjbrins, 
"may  secretly  reject  them  as  meaningless  or  not  binding." 

Other  attributes  of  the  sala  are  bl focallsai.  eoulvocalltv  of  cower. 
doubletalk.  and  blocked  throughputs.  8y  bifocallsm,  Riggs  refers  to  the 

*^199S,  Administration  In  Developlno  Countries,  p.  P73. 

■%lggs.  "An  Ecologlcsl  Approach:  The  'Sala*  Model,"  p.  20. 

^Slggs  refers  here  to  "a  branch,  sector,  or  stratum  of  bureau- 
cracy, all  of  whose  members  are  racrulted  from  a given  comnunlty  or  sub- 
community,  organized  so  as  not  only  to  carry  out  its  formal  duties  but 
also  to  safeguard  communal  Interests,  to  bar  admission  to  members  of 
rival  cosisunltles,  and,  no  doubt,  to  administer  rules  in  a discrimina- 
tory fashion."  Administration  In  Davaloplng  Countries,  p.  275. 

‘^Ibld.,  p.  277. 


prismatic  ppwer>  in  which 


'narrowly  circuniscribed 


rango  of  Formal  power"  for  officials,  but  a "far  wider  spread  of  effec- 
tive control. The  equivocality  of  power  means  the  separation  of  author- 
ity and  control.  In  this  respect,  extreme  centraliiation  of  authority  can 
be  seen  as  "a  desperate  attempt  to  bring  the  bureaucracy  and  society 

cracy  is  the  formalism  effect.  Double-talk  describes  a situation  in  which 
rules  are  announced  formally  but  not  effectively  enforced.  Codes  say  one 
thing  hut  mean  another.^®  The  problem  in  blocked  throughputs  is  that 
partial  blockage  of  the  bureaucratic  system  by  adverse  formal  rules 
causes  the  "Input-output  traffic"  to  bypass  thess  obstructions  infor- 
mally.’^  ''Many  of  the  features  of  Biggs'  sale  model  probably  could  be 
employed  usefully  in  analysis  of  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy.  ' However,  it 
was  decided  to  concentrate  chiefly  on  aspects  of  elite  recruitment  and 
the  eitent  to  which  adaptation  of  foreign  norms  and  administrative  for- 
mulas has  caused  dlssensus  and  poly-nomatlvlsn  in  Peruvian  administration.  • 
The  manner  in  which  these  features  were  used  is  discussed  in  the  following 

Hypotheses 

General  ekcectatlons.— It  was  anticipated  during  the  preliminary 
phases  of  the  study  that  significant  differences  would  exist  among  the 
offices  and  ministries  of  the  Peruvian  government  in  terms  of  qualifications, 


'^Ibid. 


authorityt  informal  power 


^-pTofesfilortally 


ministries" 


ministries  or  agencies  which  have  programs  or  functions  principally  non- 
technical and  domestic  in  nature  as  their  primary  mission.  Examples  of 
predofoinantly  non-technical  and  domestic  programs  are  government  and 
police,  telecommunications  and  post  office,  justice  and  religion,  labor 
and  Indian  affaire,  and  agriculture. 

Hypothesis  H-1  and  its  sub-hypotheses  are  posited  because  of  the 
assumption  that  executives  of  ministries  and  offices  which  are  required 
as  a regular  routine  to  deal  closely  with  professional  personnel  or  for- 
eign executives  will  tend  to  develop  skills  and  attain  aducatlonal  lavels 
closely  approximating  those  of  their  contacts  and  counterparts.  Such 
development  becomes  almost  a necassity  for  them  to  be  effective  represen- 

• Hypothesis  H-2.— Executive  stability  varies  according  to  the  char- 
acter and  orientation  of  ministries. 

(a)  Executive  stshlllty  will  be  higher  in  "professionally 
oriented"  ministries  because  of  the  necessity  for  development  of  pro- 
fessional con^etence  or  the  relative  isolation  of  these  ministries  from 
domestic  politios. 

(b)  Stability  will  be  lowest  in  ministries  and  agencies  engaged 
In  programs  of  high  national  priority  or  in  programs  of  a highly  con- 
troversial nature,  l.e.,  agrarian  reform  and  agiicuiture,  because  of  the 
probable  effect  on  stability  of  pressure,  criticism,  and  opposition, 
especially  legislative  criticism. 

Hypothesis  H-3. — Executive  stability  varies  in  direct  relation  to 
ministerial  stability. 

The  reasoning  which  suggested  hypotheses  K-2  and  H-3,  concerning 
executive  stability,  Involves  both  conatltutlonsl  end  political  factors. 
Constitutionally,  Peruvian  ministers  of  state  are  subject  to  Interpella- 
tion. Votes  of  censure  may  be  moved  by  a single  deputy  or  senator. 
Censured  ministers  must  resign  and  the  President  is  obliged  to  accept 


the  resignation.^^  In  addition,  oiinisterial  inteTpeilatiana  appear  to 
have  further-reaching  effects  in  soise  instances.  Politically-Inspired 
interpellations  and  censures  seem  likely  to  carry  a "political  backlash" 
which  may  threaten  the  career  stability  of  executives  In  the  ministry 
involved. 

In  the  detailed  consideration  of  these  hypotheses  in  the  section 
on  career  stability,  patterns  of  stability  will  be  examined  closely  In 
an  attesfit  to  relate  these  to  the  history  of  executive  and  ministerial 
careers  in  the  ten-year  period  19b6-196b. 

A useful  model  for  analysis  of  stability  is  that  of  Alfred  Diamant 
in  his  study  of  French  public  administration.^^  Diamant  hypotheslaed 
that  in  the  presence  of  a weak  political  consensus  a modern  nation's 
administrative  machinery  will  develop  its  own  rules  and  procedures.  Var- 
ious devices  will  enable  it  to  function  without  political  direction. 

The  particular  point  of  interest  for  the  present  study  is  the  considera- 
tion of  whether  Peruvian  public  administration  has  developed  forms  of 
internal  controls  which  carry  It  through  political  instability  and  vari- 
ous other  vicissitudes. 

Hypothesis  H-a. — There  is  a direct  correlation  between  age  and 

(a)  Social  mobility  is  highest  in  lower  age  groups. 

This  hypothesis  stems  directly  from  the  fundamental  assumption  that  Peru 
is  a transitional  country  in  the  sense  suggested  by  Riggs, That  is  to 

^Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  Arts.  169-1T3, 

^^Alfred  Diamant,  "The  French  Administrative  Systemi  The  Republic 
Passes  but  the  Administration  Remains,"  Toward  the  Comparative  Study  of 
Public  Administration,  ed.  William  J.  Si f fin  (Bloomingtoni  Oepartmant^of 
Government,  Indiana  University,  1937},  pp.  182-216. 

^^Iggs,  Administration  in  Developino  Countries. 


&ay  that,  in  addition  to  the  aspects  of  a prismatic  society  which  Peru 
exhibits,  the  Peruvian  society  as  a whole  shows  also  a transitional 
development  toward  modernization.  Certain  eubstantiating  evidence  of 
this  process  has  been  offered.  From  this  assua^tion,  there  is  posited 
the  hypothesis  that  younger  age  groups  will  demonatrate  a greater  social 
mobility,  commensurate  with  an  accelerated  trend  toward  modernity. 

' Hypothesis  H-5.— Moniis  of  elite  recruitment  vary  directly  with  the 
degree  of  professional  orientation  of  the  organization,  ranging  from  nepo- 
tism in  non-professlonally  oriented  organizations  to  non-ascriptive 
methods  of  selection  in  more  professionally  oriented  ones. 

Continuing  the  basic  hypothetical  distinctions  between  forelgn- 
oriented  and  domestically  oriented  organizations  end  between  professionally 
andnon-professionally  oriented  organizations,  it  Is  hypothesized  that 
significant  differences  will  exist  with  varying  degrees  of  professicnellsm. 
Of  course,  the  use  of  the  sala  attribute  of  nepotism  in  elite  recruitment 
is  apparent  in  this  respect. 

Ample  works  support  the  assumption  of  the  weight  of  famlllstlc  con- 
siderations In  recruitment,  although  there  are  few  which  ere  based  on 
empirical  field  research.  The  classification  of  Peru  as  a transitional 
country  suggests  not  only  that  administrative  charaeterletles  are  under- 
going basic  modifications,  but  alsb  thst  the  rate  and  intensity  of  change, 
as  illustrated  by  fenilistlc  considerations,  will  differ  according  to 
professional  orientation  of  various  segments  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Hypothesis  H-6.— Effects  of  adaptatlve  incorporation  of  adminis- 
trative changes  (exogenous  or  "exo-prlsmatic"  changes),  especially  poly- 
normativisn,  tend  to  be  stronger  in  non-professionally  oriented  organi- 
zations than  in  professionally  oriented  organizations. 

Peru's  developmental  pattern  appears  to  correspond  quite  closely 
to  the  exogenous  form  of  changes  described  by  Riggs. This  adaptatlve, 

^^Ibld..  p.  39. 
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or  In  Riggs'  teminology,  exo-prlsmstlc  response  to  the  Impact  of  modern 
industrialized  societies  seems  to  be  typical  of  Peru,  where  developmental 
stimuli  have  come  mainly  from  the  outside.  Without  claiming  the  Inevi- 
tability of  development  toward  the  "modern,"  it  has  been  concluded  that 
Peru  Is  a transitional  society.  Substantiation  of  this  assumption  was 
offered  In  detail  at  another  point.  But  the  important  concept  Is  that 
different  segments  of  the  society  and  different  parts  of  the  bureaucracy 
undergo  this  transition  at  different  rates  and  In  different  forms.  Some 
organizations  of  the  bureaucracy  must  of  necessity  take  "giant-steps"  to 
adapt  to  modern  technological  change!  others,  because  the  pressure  to 
change  Is  less,  can  afford  to  lag  behind.  For  example.  It  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  ezpect  that  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  would  be  compelled 
to  adapt  Itself  more  rapidly  to  handle  advances  in  modern  medicine  and 
public  health  practices.  In  the  same  way,  the  Ministry  of  Development 
and  Public  Works,  intimately  involved  In  development  work  reguiring 
international  cooperation  and  considerable  expertise,  would  likely  adapt 
more  rapidly.  Taking  the  next  logical  step,  it  Is  hypothesized  that  those 
organizations  which  are  not  compelled  by  technbloglcal,  political,  or 
other  pressures  to  change,  will  tend  not  to  change..  When  modifications 
do  come  about,  especially  those  resulting  from  outside  stimuli,  such 
organizations  will  be  more  likely  to  resist  change  and  to  exhibit  various 
affects  such  as  dlssensus,  poly-normatlvism,  and  normlessness.  In  this 
respect,  patterns  of  behavior  characteristic  of  the  sale  will  be  apparent. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  these  hypotheses  systematically,  the 
following  classification  of  ministries  will  be  employed: 


Professionally  oriented 


-professionally  oriented 


Developaent  and  Public  Works  Goverment  and  Police 

Public  Health  and  Social  Assistance  Justice  and  Worship 
Public  Education  Agriculture' 

Poreign  Relations  Treasury  and  Ccneierce 

Labor  and  Indigenous  Affairs 

It  should  be  noted  that,  for  the  testihg  of  hypotheses  K-5  and  H-6, 
the  main  reliance  is  placed  on  executive  attitudes  concerning  the  vattera 
of  recrultnent  and  administrative  change.  'The  executives'  own  interpre- 
tations are  assigned  major  weight  in  the  conclusions. 

Wethodoloolcal  Approach 

Selection  of  the  population  to  be  studied. — Major  problems  were 
encountered  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  project,  both  in  identifica- 
tion of  the  segment  of  the  public  service  for  study  and  in  distribution 
of  the  study  questionnaires.  The  essential  nature  of  some  of  the  basic 
research  involved  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  no  directory  of 
government  officials  existed  in  Peru  when  the  study  was  initiated.  Like- 
wise, no  dependable  statistics  were  available  upon  the  total  number  of 
employees  of  the  central  government.  The  most  satisfactory  count  of  the 
Peruvian  civil  service  appears  to  be  that  performed  in  ONRAP  In  1965. 

For  information  and  comparison,  Table  1 shows  approximate  total  numbers 
of  employses  in  permanent  positions  in  each  branch  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  in  each  civilian  ministry. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  final  selection  of  the  population 
to  be  studied.  First,  it  was  desired  that  the  executives  chosen  should 
be  roughly  comparable  in  level  and  position  to  those  in  Warner’s  /Vterlcan 


TABLE 


PERMANENT  POSITIONS 
Minlatrtgs 
Presidential  offlcea 
Governnent 
Foreign  Relations 


THE  PERUVIAN  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT! 

Positions 


Education 

Oevel  opfitent 
Public  Health 
Agriculture 
Cooptrollar  General 


67,848^ 

8,715 

4,110 

18,509 


Totals  (escludlna  Leolslative  Brsnchl 

Executive  branch  114,595* 


Jxjdlclal  branch  2,093 

Electoral  branch  1,454 


Includes  53,306  perinanent  teachers  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education. 
Not  Including  the  armed  forces,  auxiliary  forces,  assimilated  civil 
personnel  in  the  military,  hourly  teaching  personnel,  contracted  per- 
sonnel, and  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector. 

Source!  Peru,  Oflclna  Nacianal  de  Raclonellaacl6n  y CepacltaclSn  da 
la  Adminlstracldn  Pdbllca  (WRAP),  Infotme  (Line,  April  12,  1955), 
Cuadros  i and  4. 


I political  post*  \y/ 
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study.  Included  in  that  study  were  12,929  civilian  ai 
tives  In  the  career  civil  service,  the  foreign  servict 
tions,  and  in  top  levels  of  military  consand.  These  eiecutlves  hold 
civilian  positions  ranging  from  cabinet  level  to  General  Schedule  {GS) 
grade  level  Id  or  equivalent  and  military  grades  from  admirals  and  gen- 
erals to  captains  in  the  Navy  and  colonels  in  the  other  services.^ 

Thus  it  was  decided  early  in  the  preparatory  stage  that  the  group  o 
government  executives  studied  should  be  persons  at  a high 
responsibility  in  the  Peruvian  government.  The  principal  criterion 
followed  was  that  the  level  chosen  should  reasonably  justify  an  assuagi- 
tlon  that  such  a group  will  exercise  considerable  influence  on  decisions, N/ 
probably  making  a large  portion  of  them,  and  to  a significant  extent 
determine  the  direction  of  policy  formulation  and  development.  It  was 
considered  justifiable  to  assume  that  government  executives  at  the  level 
of  director  and  director-general  and  sub-director  play  an  important  role 
in  the  governmental  process  In  Peru.  Their  position  alone,  at  a stra- 
tegic level  in  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy,  justifies  an  investigation  of 
their  characteristics  and  professions!  qualifications.  However, 'the 
choice  of  this  “policy-making  segment"  implies  no  attempt  to  determine  ■“ 
conclusively  that  the  study  group  actually  doroinates  the  policy-making 

Preliminary  study  revealed  that  a high  degraa  of  standardltetlon 
the  central  government  of  Peru  in  position  titles  at  the  level 
111  minlstrlea  fairly  consistently  arrange  their  organizational 
by  division  into  dlrecciones  at  the  level  iimediately  below 


that  of  the  minister.  Some  ministries  ee^lcy  a director-general  who 
functions  de  facto  as  a vice-minister  or  as  general  administrative  coor- 
dinator for  the  ministry.  This  position  may  also  be  referred  to  as  coor- 
dinator-general or  secretary-general  In  some  ministries.  The  principal 
executive  official  lonediately  below  the  directors  Is  fairly  consistently 
titled  sub-director,  ^he  admittedly  arbitrary  decision  made  was  that  tl» 
"policy-making  segment"  would  be  defined  as  the  segment  of  the  Peruvian 
central  government  bureaucracy  which  consists  of  dlrectors-general,  direc- 
tors, end  sub-directors,  and  their  equivalents  where  this  standardliatlon 
of  titles  does  not  exist. 

The  decision  to  include  management  personnel  o 
tlons  in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector  recogniaes 
such  entitles 


) malar  organlza- 
Ireportance  of 


the  Indepen- 
Include  management  personnel 
then  necessary  to  define  the 


le  overall  governmental  process  of  Peru.  A signifi- 
cant and  Increasing  portion  of  government  operations,  ranging  from  regu- 
latory functions  to  monopolies  In  salt  and  matches  to  operation  of  govern- 
ment tourist  hotels  and  regional  industrial  development,  is  conducted  by 
various  types  of  autonomous  and  semi -autonomous  entities 
dent  Public  Sub-Sector.  The  decision 
of  such  entities  having  been  made,  it  * 
limits  of  the  management  group. 

Defining  the  boundaries  of  the  study  of  executives  in  the  Indepen- 
dent Public  Sub-Sector  was  more  difficult  than  the  choice  of  regular 
government  executives.  This  was  true  for  several  reasons.  Management 
personnel  of  the  entitles  In  this  sector  are  of  two  principal  types: 
management  functionaries  end  boards  of  directors.  The  former  category 
Includes  the  managers,  assistant  managers,  treasurers,  directors  of 
personnel,  and  similar  operating  personnel.  The  boards  of  directors, 


in  typical  corporate  forn,  usually  consist  of  a president  and  a vice* 
president  plus  a varying  number  of  other  members.  Selection  and  appoint- 
ment methods  differ  considerably  among  the  entitles  in  this  sector,  but 
as  a rule,  the  boards  of  directors  are  comprised  of  representatives  from 
several  areas  of  national  life.  For  example,  the  directory  board  of  the 
Banco  Central  de  Reserva  consists  of  nine  meo^ers:  three  named  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  one  elected  by  the  stete  development  banks, 
one  elected  by  the  coaviercial  banks  of  Lima,  one  elected  by  the  regional 
banks,  one  each  from  the  Socledad  National  Agrarle  end  the  Sociedad 
Nacional  de  Industriast  and  finally,  one  director  representing  both  the 
AeociaciSn  de  Cameras  de  Ccmercio  of  Lima  and  the  CorporeciSn  Nacional 
de  Comerclantes.  According  to  the  organic  law  creating  the  bank,  the 
directory  then  elects  ths  president  of  the  bank. 

This  pattern  Is  followed,  in  general,  by  the  majority  of  organiza- 
tions in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector.  The  problem  in  definition 
of  the  study  boundaries  arose  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  many  boards  of 
directors  Include  representatives  from  the  central  goverment  ministries. 
In  many  cases,  these  representatives  were  executives  included  in  the 
study  boundaries  for  the  central  government.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
and  because  directory  members  are  not  full-time  executives  in  the  sense  of 
the  study,  it  was  decided  to  exclude  directory  personnel  from  the  study. 
Only  senior  functionaries,  in  a full-time  operating  capacity,  fall 
within  the  study  boundaries. 

Using  these  boundaries, 'it  was  Judged  that  the  two  groups  of 
executives  — senior  executives  of  the  central  government  and  senior  man- 
agement functionaries  of  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector  — correspond 
adequately  In  terms  of  levels  of  responsibility  and  executive  functions 
discharged. 


The  next  tnajor  probleov,  after  deciding  where  the  bcundarles  of 
the  Investigetion  should  be  set,  was  Identification  of  the  executives. 
Mention  was  isade  above  of  the  absence  of  any  form  of  a directory  of  gov- 
ernment officials  of  Peru.  Fortunately  at  this  stage  of  the  study,  the 
Oficlna  National  de  RacionalltaciSn  y Capacitacion  de  la  AdministraciSn 
Publlca  (ONRAP)  was  undertaking  the  preparation  of  a directory  of  senior 
executives  of  the  government  of  Peru.  This  directory  project  reached 
the  point  where  rough  drafts  of  the  listing  of  senior  executives  were 
available  in  time  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  distribution  of  the  study 
questionnaires.  A second  phase  of  the  directory  project  — which  would 
publish  a directory  of  management  personnel  in  the  Independent  Public 
Sub-Sector  — was  only  partially  completed  at  this  tlmei  listings  of 
managers  were  used  for  questionnaire  distribution  as  they  became  avail- 
able. During  the  distribution,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  some  new 
listings  directly  from  some  ministries  as  the  original  ones  were  out- 


Another  decision  was  necessary  in  the  choice  of  entities  to  be 
studied  In  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector.  The  difficulty  of  this 
decision  becomes  apperent  when  one  considers  the  broad  range  of  activi- 
ties, the  geographical  dispersion,  and  the  large  variations  in  capital 
investments  and  number  of  employees  characteristic  of  the  Independent 
Public  Sub-Sector.  Because  of  the  great  variety  of  entities  in  this  sec- 
tor, it  was  decided  that  tha  use  of  a precise  formula  for  choosing  organ- 
izations to  be  stixllBO  would  not  be  feasible.  For  example,  selection  of 
a random  sample  very  conceivably  could  cause  the  omission  of  the  most 
important  organizations  in  terms  of  site,  investment,  or  number  of  enployees, 
economic  lo^ct,  effect  on  the  social  or  administrative  systems,  or  other 


significant  charaetsrlstlcs. 


“■In  the  natter  of  choosing  organlratlons,  the  slnple  availability 
or  non-avallablllty  of  personnel  listings  "as  an  important  factor.  A 
regrettable  characteristic  of  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy  non-response 
or  slo"  response  to  requests  for  Information  — plagued  the  production 
of  the  enecutlve  directory  of  the  government.  The  Independent  Public 
Sub-Sector  in  particular  responded  slowly  and  incompletely  to  the  request 
of  ONRAP  for  personnel  listings.  This  lack  of  response  was  due  partly  to 
the  ill-defined  relation  of  some  entities  in  this  sub-sector  to  the  cen- 
tral government.  Another  likely  factor  was  the  undeveloped  reputation 
of  ONBAP,  the  sponsoring  organiaetlon.  Its  requests  to  other  government 
agencies  probably  would  be  given  less  weight  and  receive  less  attention. 
However,  In  spite  of  this  incomplete  return  of  personnel  listings.  It  is 
considered  that  the  listings  which  were  available  encompassed  an  acceptable 
portion  of  those  entitles  deemed  "important"  In  the  terras  of  the  study. 

An  obvious  and  unfortunate  gap  renains  In  regard  to  the  defense 
ministries,  the  Ministry  of  War,  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Aeronautics.  The  original  research  scheme  projected  the  use 
of  data  on  military  executives  for  comparative  purposes  because  the  popu- 
lation of  Warner's  American  study  encompassed  the  rallitary.  However, 
repeated  efforts  to  gain  access  to  military  officials  of  equivalent  rank 


^he  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Conmerce  experienced  the  same  prob- 
lem in  preparation  of  the  functional  budget  of  Peru  for  1964.  In  hie  mes- 
sage of  transmittal  to  Congress  of  the  Budget  for  the  Independent  Sub- 
Sector,  the  Minister  observed  that  only  21.1  per  cent  of  the  246  entitles 
in  this  sub-sector  furnished  their  budget  docixsents  to  the  General  Budget 
Office  — partly  because  of  their  unclear  organizeticnal  relationships. 
Peru.  Presuouesto  Funclonal  de  la  Reoubllca  para  1964.  "• 
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to  the  senior  elvlllan  executives  were  not  fruitful.  Lists  of  military 
officers  similar  to  the  registers  published  by  each  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  are  not  available!  even  orgenlaatlon  charts  of  the  war  min- 
istries are  considered  classified  information.  To  Illustrate  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  defense  ministries  in  regard  to  outside  requests  for  infor- 
mation, a request  from  CWRAP  for  a simple  organiration  chart  and  a list 
of  directors  of  each  ministry,  to  be  included  in  a directory  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  was  denied.  Several  informal  requests  to  high  officials 
of  each  defense  ministry  for  permission  to  solicit  questionnaire  data  from 
senior  military  executives  were  unsuccessful.  One  official,  a top-level 
air  force  officer,  advised  the  author  that  his  intelligence  service  had 
given  a negative  report  on  the  questionnaire.  Another  general  felt  that 
the  Peruvian  armed  forces  simply  were  not  ready  for  this  type  of  studyi 
"perhaps  in  six  or  eight  years  they  will  be."  He  candidly  stressed  the 
sensitivity  of  the  armed  forces,  who  are  defensive  about  their  role  because 
they  realiie  they  have  no  military  role  in  the  way  that  United  States 


Finally,  after  falling  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  director  of 
the  Peruvian  host  organization  to  solicit  the  defense  ministries'  cooper- 
ation officially,  because  he  believed  It  "not  prudent,  especially  for  a 
gringo."  It  was  decided  reluctantly  to  proceed  without  data  from  the 
three  defense  ministries. 


In  terms  of  numbers  and  coveraga  of  the  population  studied,  the 

were  directors,  sub-directors,  end  equivalent  executives  in  the  central 
government  of  Peru,  including  nine  ministries  (all  except  the  defenae 
ministries)  and  various  autonomous  and  semi -autonomous 


organizations 


which  can  be  described  genexeily  as  "presidential  offices."  Another  68 
were  senior  nanagenent  personnel  of  entitles  In  the  Independent  Public 
Sub-Sector.  For  conparatlve  purposes.  In  addition.  60  nlddic  (hanageroent 
personnel  of  the  government  are  analyted.  This  group  of  functionaries 
is  considered  separately  In  an  attempt  to  discover  variations  In  social 
mobility  in  a different  age  group  and  at  a lower  level  of  seniority  and 
responsibility. 

Methods  of  data  collection. --Varlouc  opinions  were  solicited,  from 
Peruvian  government  officials  and  other  persons  who  had  the  benefit  of 
experience  in  the  Peruvian  environment,  in  regard  to  the  most  effective 
method  of  distributing  the  study  questionnaires.  In  addition,  several 
different  methods  of  distribution  were  employed  with  smaller  groups 
before  the  main  study  began.  Without  exception,  all  advice  received  (and 
especially  that  from  Peruvian  sources]  ^phaslsed  the  need  for  close  con- 
trol and  follow  up  — the  Peruvian  propensity  for  procrastination  being 
the  prime  problem  cited. 

Two  small-scale  experiments  early  in  the  study  used  two  different 
methods  of  distribution.  The  first  was  a direct  mall  solicitation  to  a 
group  of  30  middle  management  government  officials.  This  group  of 
employees  had  participated  in  an  accounting  seminar  in  Puerto  Rico  under 
the  auspices  of  ONRAP  and  therefore  had  an  established  connection  with  \/* 
ONRAP.  Of  the  group,  73.3  per  cent  responded.  In  another  test,  wherein 
questionnaires  were  distributed  to  a class  of  government  officials  In 
ONRAP,  explained,  and  collected  at  a subsequent  meeting,  60  per  cent  of 
the  group  responded.  The  result  of  these  experiments  suggested  thet  a 
third  mdthod  would  be  feasible,  considering  the  probable  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  senior  executives  together  in  a group. 


For  distribution  of  cguestionnolres  to  the  nain  study  group  (the 
"policy-neking  segment"),  it  nas  decided  that  liaison  personnel  in  each 
ministry  would  be  used  wherever  possible.  ' The  persons  who  were  requested 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  were  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
(WRAP  and  were  themselves  part  of  the  segment  to  be  studied.  "aH  were 
at  least  at  the  level  of  sub-director.  The  initial  step  was  an  ei^lana- 
tion  of  the  study  to  this  group  of  executives  in  a meeting  at  ONRAP,  where 
their  cooperation  was  requested.  This  briefing  was  followed  by  a series 
of  personal  visits  with  each  liaison  official,  at  which  time  the  question- 
naires, accompanied  by  a letter  of  explanation  and  a self-addressed  enve- 
lope, were  left  for  distribution  to  each  executive. 

A directwmail  distribution  was  used  for  executives  in  the  Indepen- 
dent Public  Sub-Sector,  principally  because  of  the  widely  scattered  loca- 
tions of  the  various  entitles,  many  of  them  outside  of  Lima. 

'Three  systems  of  foilow-up  were  employed.  After  the  lapse  of  one 
month,  a follow-up  lattar  was  sent  to  each  executive  who  had  not  responded. 
At  that  time,  only  24.7  per  cent  of  the  group  solicited  In  the  central 
government  had  raplledj  only  17.1  per  cent  In  the  Independent  Public  Sub- 
Sector  had  responded.  Two  weeks  after  the  mail  follow-up  those  who  atiil 
had  not  returned  the  questionnaire  were  called  by  telephone  end  requested 
to  complete  the  form.  At  the  time  of  the  telephone  contacts,  35.9  per 
cent  of  the  executives  had  responded.  Two  further  follow-ups  were  made 
to  e majority  of  the  group.  Khen  appointments  for  interviews  were  made 
with  seme  officials  who  had  not  responded,  they  were  requested  at  the 
time  of  the  interviews  to  fill  out  the  questionnaires.  Finally  personal 
visits  were  made  to  persons  in  those  ministries  whose  percentage  of  returns 
was  unacceptably  low.  Such  personal  visits  were  quite  successful  in 


producing  additional  returns.  No  further  foiloo-ups  were  attecfited  after 
completion  of  the  interview  phase.  At  that  time,  58.2  per  cent  of  /the  ^ 
group  had  responded. 

Seme  frustrating  problems  were  encountered  In  what  normally  should 
be  simple,  mechanical  processes.  For  example,  a follow-up  letter,  sent 
as  a reminder  to  executives  who  had  not  returned  the  questionnaire, 
caused  a large  response  from  executives  who  stated  they  had  never  received 
the  original  questionnaire.  Replacement  questionnaires  were  forwarded  to 
these  officials,  and  analysis  was  delayed  pending  receipt  of  the  late 
mailings.  It  was  not  possible  to  isolate  the  causes  for  this  nonreceipt 
of  the  original  questionnaires. 

During  the  final  follow-up  phase,  in  which  each  executive  who  had 
not  responded  was  contacted  personally,  these  failures  in  cocemunlcatlon 
became  even  more  apparent.  Many  offlclsls  Indicated  that  they  had  mailed 
the  coa^ileted  questionnaires,  but  these  were  not  received,  for  unAnown 
reasons,  by  the  author.  In  such  cases,  new  questionnaires  were  left 
with  these  persons  and  collacted  personally  at  a later  date. 

The  use  of  census  date  in  the  study. — The  lack  of  adequate  census 
data  for  Peru  presented  serious  obstacles  to  complete  analysis  of  tha 
characteristics  of  the  group  of  executives  on  a comparative  basis.  Popu- 
lation data,  of  course,  were  needed  for  use  as  standards  against  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  executives  could  be  compared.  *0418  on  this 
group  of  executives  could  be  analysed  more  meaningfully  if  they  could  be 
compared  with  corresponding  characteristics  of  the  total  population  of 
Peru,  particularly  In  terras  of  nativity,  age  and  sex,  occupational  distri- 
butions and  educational  levels. 

It  was  determined  that  the  average  age  of  these  senior  executives 


of  the  Peruvian  Covernnent  <ns  «8.2  years  and  of  the  middle  management 
group  of  37.6  years.  Thus,  for  an  appropriate  standard  for  cof^sarison,  a 
census  near  the  year  1920  was  needed.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  a pop- 
ulation census  near  the  year  1920,  further  census  data  for  about  1940  were 
desired  for  cosg>arlson  of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  aaacutlves 
with  those  of  the  total  population  of  Peru.  The  year  was  determined  by 
adding  twenty  years  to  the  average  blrthyear  of  the  group  of  executives, 
assuming  that  the  average  member  of  the  group  comenced  work  at  about 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  two  useful  population  censuses  available 
for  Peru  are  those  of  1940  and  1961.  Not  until  1939  was  regularity  of 
censuses  established  legally  by  Peru,  at  which  time  It  was  required  by 
law^^  that  censuses  of  population  and  housing  would  be  conducted  every 

It  was  decided  against  attempting  any  adjustments  to  the  census 
figures  for  1940  or  1961.  There  were  two  principal  reasons  for  this  deci- 
sion. First,  the  varied  rates  of  population  growth  for  different  sections 
of  the  country  would  lead  to  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  demographic 
estimates.  The  skewed  rates  of  population  growth  for  the  coastal  indus- 
trial cities,  especially  Lima,  Callao,  and  Chiitbote,  would  have  oompounded 
the  problem.  Second,  little  confidence  in  eny  census  before  1940  was 
expressed  by  knowledgeable  personnel  in  the  Direcci6n  Naclonal  de  Eatadls- 
tlca  y Censos.  Among  the  working  hypotheses  followed  by  the  Dlrecclon 
Nacional  de  Estadfstica  y Centos  in  1961  were  two  which  asstmed  that  there 
had  been  no  perceptible  changes  in  the  nativity  pattern  of  Fhru  betwBjn  1940  aitl 
1961,  and  further  that  the  censuses  of  1940  and  1951  are  comparable  in  quality 
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To  avoid  adjustmonts  of  tho  availablo  conaus  data,  which  would  ba 
likely  to  introduce  further  error  into  statistics  already  less  than 
totally  accurate,  it  was  decided  to  base  all  calculations  which  were  neces- 
sary for  conparative  purposes  on  the  censuses  of  1940  and  1961.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  1940  census  yields  data  acceptably  close  to  the  year 
requited.  Even  In  the  instances  where  the  1940  census  data  ace  sone  years 
renoved  froai  the  exact  date  pertinent  to  the  analysis,  it  is  considered 
that  their  use  is  preferable  to  attenpting  demographic  adjustnents  for 

Translation  and  cultural  dl f f leultiet.--ln  iiany  respects,  the  debt 
owed  to  the  questionnaire  of  Warner  and  his  colleagues  in  The  American 
Federal  Executive  Is  apparent.  Many  questions  were  adapted  verbatim  for 
the  Peruvian  study.  But  numerous  problems  of  transferral  arose  both  from 
language  interpretations  and  from  the  application  of  the  questionnaire 
to  another  environment.  Some  of  these  are  noted  below. 

Ambiguities  became  apparent  when  the  questionnaire,  translated  ini- 
tially by  the  author,  was  revised  to  apply  to  the  unitary  governmental 
system  of  Peru.  Some  difflcolty  arose  in  the  attempt  to  make  a necessary 
distinction  between  officials  of  the  national  government  at  the  central 
level  (in  the  capital)  and  at  the  departmental,  provincial,  and  district 
levels.  The  Idea  of  a unitary  government  reaching  directly  from  the  capi- 
tal to  the  districts  was  entrenched  so  firmly  in  the  Peruvian  officials' 
thinking  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  accept  the  necessary  concep- 
tual distinction  between  central  government  functionaries  in  the  capital 

®^Peru,  Institute  Nacional  de  Planificaclon,  Direccidn  Nacional  de 
Estadistlca  y Cansoe,  Sexto  Censo  Nacional  de  PoblaclSni  Resultadoe 
Finales  de  Prlmera  Ptlorldad  (lima.  19641.  o.  ai3. 


and  central  governnent  officials  in  the  provinces. 

A question  relating  to  occupational  nobility  raised  the  problen  of 
applicability  of  some  occupations  to  the  senior  goveinnent  executive  of 
Peru.  A group  of  occupations  ehich  would  fall  low  on  a prestige  scale 
(guard,  messenger,  unskilled  isanual  worker,  etc.)  was  dropped  at  first 
from  the  prellnlnary  translation,  for  two  principal  reasons.  First, 
doubt  was  expressed  by  knowledgeable  Peruvians  that  any  of  the  subjects 
of  the  study  group  would  have  ever  engaged  in  such  occupations,  and  second 
aueh  a question,  in  a stetus^and-i^Btige-conscious  society  such  as  Peru's 
conceivably  could  be  offensive  to  the  respondents  and  as  such  could  pre- 
judice the  validity  of  answers  to  the  reiainder  of  the  questionnaire. 
Eventually,  despite  such  advice,  the  final  quastlonnaire  included  the  loe- 
prestlge  jobs.  It  was  Inportant  to  secure  data  in  regard  to  social  nobil- 
ity from  these  jobs  --  at  least  to  offer  respondents  the  opportunity  to 
furnish  such  Inforaatlon  — despite  the  risk  of  Injured  sensitivities. 

The  author's  assumption  that  responses  relating  to  such  Jobs  would  be 
valid  is  as  justifiable  as  an  assumption  that  certain  occupationa  would 
be  inapplicable. 

It  was  found  also  that  the  Warner  study  categories  of  famers  and 
agricultural  workers  in  the  occupational  listing  wars  difficult  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Peruvian  environment.  Agricultural  terminology  which  Is  com- 
prehended fairly  uniformly  in  the  United  States  caused  confusion  when 
translated  into  Spanish.  The  main  difficulty  arose  not  from  language 
Itself  but  from  the  variety  of  meanings  attached  to  terms  describing 
agricultural  workers  which  in  Peru  vary  considerably  in  different  regions 
of  the  country  --  costa,  slerre,  and  montana.  The  prdblem  was  to  select 


terms  which  would  convey  a reasonably  standard  meaning  in  all  parts  of 
Peru 

Questions  relating  to  military  service  did  not  elicit  the  Intended 
response  in  pretests  because  of  a different  Interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  "service."  Some  respondents  conaldered  that  completion  of  a course 
in  military  history,  or  gaining  a reserve  eonmlsalon  by  virtue  of  univer- 
sity graduation,  constituted  military  service.  The  dlfficul^ seemed  to 
be  solved  satisfactorily  by  specifying  and  ecgjhaslalng  that  the  question 
pertained  only  to  active  military  service. 

It  was  found  from  preliminary  response  that  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  education  would  require  a considerable  amount  of  study 
and  Interpretation.  There  were  two  principal  reasons  for  this.  First 
respondents  interpreted  "post-graduate  studies"  to  mean  something  other 
than  studies  beyond  a university  bachelor’s  degree.  Consequently  a mul- 
titude of  responses  was  received  indicating  the  coopletlon  of  miscellana- 
ouB  courses  that  were  unrelated  to  university  degree  work.  Second,  a 
"tftulo"  In  the  Peruvian  environment  Is  likely  to  be  Interpreted  as 
almost  any  form  of  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  of  ccmpletlon  of  a 
course.  Likewise,  a tftulo  otofesional  means  almost  any  title  indica- 
ting any  specialization.  Thus,  a person  who  had  specialised  in  the 
study  of  tourism  would  consider  himself  to  have  a professional  title  as 
a technician  in  tourism.  For  these  reasons,  codes  were  developed  for 
such  responses  as  the  questionnaires  were  analyzed,  not  beforehaiml. 

* question  relating  to  income  was  Included  In  the  original  draft 
of  the  questionnaire.  However,  It  was  decided  to  omit  incoms  queries 

Ford  encounterad  similar  difficulties  In  categorizing  Peruvian 
agricultural  workers.  See  Thomas  R.  Ford,  Man  and  Land  In  Peru  p.  75. 


question  afikinq  if 


official 


ccnplately  [except  for  one 
incone  from  jobs  other  than  his  governraent  post)  because  it  became  appar- 
ent that  such  questions  probably  itould  not  elicit  valid  ansmers.  For 
example,  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  financial  queries, 
the  census  of  1961,  in  answer  to  a question  on  monthly  incone  of  govern- 
ment and  private  business  employees,  received  in  over  12  per  cent  of  the 
replies  answers  not  specifying  amounts.  Nearly  half  of  those  not  answer- 
ing were  government  employees.^  The  obvious  indication  was  that  similar 
questions  in  the  present  study  likely  would  receive  similar  responses. 

A question  relating  to  previous  occupations,  which  categorlied  companies 
as  small,  medium,  or  large  by  financial  criteria  (approximate  annual 
sales),  was  retained.  Even  in  this  Instance,  the  inclusion  of  flna.-icial 
FFiterla  raised  doubts  In  the  minds  of  several  persons  who  reviewed  the 
questionnaire  that  suspicions  in  regard  to  tax  liability  would  be 

Coding  and  data  orocesslno. — Data  received  on  the  written  question- 
naires were  coded  on  ordinary  80-eolunn  EAM  punch  cards.  Where  required 
codes  had  not  been  anticipated  in  pre-planning,  additional  ones  were 
devised  as  data  were  analyred.  This  was  necessary,  for  example,  in  coding 
of  specializations  of  college  graduates  and  degrees  received.  Essen- 
tially a simple  method  of  snalysis  was  usedi  none  of  the  work  really 
required  a computer.  For  example,  no  complicated  types  of  factor  analysis 
were  considered  necessary*  all  the  tables  were  managed  by  relatively  sim- 
ple matrices. 

Key  punching,  verification,  and  other  data  processing  were  per- 
formed on  conventional  EAM  machines  at  the  data  processing  center  of  the 

^^Sexto  Censo  Hacional  de  Poblact^n.  p,  254, 


Convanlo  de  Estadlstica  y Cartograff*  of  the  Government  of  Peru  in  Una. 
Supplementary  runs  »ere  made  In  the  Rich  Electronic  Computer  Center  at 
the  Georgia  Inatltute  of  Technology. 

In  Chapters  III  and  IV,  the  analysis  of  the  main  body  of  data 
from  the  study  questionnaires  Is  presented,  along  with  teats  of  some  of 
the  study's  hypotheses. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROFILE  OF  THE  PffiUVIAN  SOVERNMEMT  KECJTIVK 

Scope  o(  tha  Study 

General  results. —Profiles  have  been  developed  of  the  senior  e. 


h described  in  the  pro 
' to  present  clusters 


'68  of  the  Peruvian  government  from  t: 

)us  section.  The  profiles  offer  the  1 
characteristics  and,  if  possible,  typologiesj  The  group  with  which 
• study  is  concerned  consisted  of  176  senior  eaeeutives  at  the  level 
I sub-director  and  45  nlddle-manageraent  personnel.  These 
but  two  of  whom  are  men,  were  distributed  fairly  evenly 
central  government  of  Peru  and  the  Independent  Public 

central  government  except  the  Minis- 
' are  represented,  along  with  a number 


of  director 
officials,  j 
throughout  1 
Sub-Sector.  All  ministries 
tries  of  War,  Aeronautics,  i 


of  entities  in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector.  Organisations  Included 
In  the  survey  are  Indiceted  in  Table  2.  “of  the  176  senior  executives  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  96  were  directors  in  the  central  govern- 
ment! <6  were  sub-dlrectorsi  and  34  were  executives  of  equivalent  grade 
in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector. 

Table  3 indicates  the  distribution  of  mailings  and  returns  by  min- 
istry and  sector,  it  was  expected  that  a correlation  would  be  evident 
between  percentage  of  returns  and  the  ’■character”  of  agencies,  and  that 
returns  would  be  lower  in  those  ministries  which  were  considered  less 
professionally  oriented.  Although  this  was  substantiated  partially,  as 
Table  3 shows,  the  pattern  of  return  percentages  Is  not  such  that  meaningful 
61 
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TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HAILINCS  AND  RETURNS  BV  MINISTRY  AND  SECTOR 


Ministry  or  Sector 


Governnent  and  Police 

Foreign  Relations 

Justice  and  Religion 

Labor  and  Indigenous  Affairs 

Public  Education 

Treasury  and  Comieree 

Development  and  Public  Horks 

Public  Health  and  Social  Assistance 

Agriculture 

Presidential  Offices 

Independent  Public  Sub-Sector 

Middle  Management 
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conclusions  could  be  drawn.  Too  many  extraneous  factors  influenced  the 
situation  to  attribute  rates  of  return  solely  to  the  "character"  of  the 
organ! rations. 


Geographic  Origins  of  Peruvian  Eaeeutlues 
Centralization  in  Peru.— The  extreme  centralization  of  the  economy 
end  society  influence  the  geographic  origins  of  the  groi^i  of  executives. 
As  Uhyte  points  out,  although  such  concentration  is  a coisaon  pattern  in 
Latin  America,  In  Peru  it  is  found  in  more  extreme  form  than  in  the 
majority  of  the  countries  of  the  area.^ 

Of  the  population  of  Peru,  approximately  10,420,357  in  1961*  and 
estimated  to  be  11,649,600  in  1965,  some  60.6  per  cent  resides  in  rural 
regions  end  39.4  per  cent  lives  In  urban  localities.*  Of  the  total  pop- 
ulation, 16.4  per  cent  lives  In  the  key  area  of  Lima,  the  capital,  and 
Callao,  contiguous  with  Lima  and  the  major  port  of  the  country.'’ 

Although  such  concentration  of  population,  as  well  as  of  economic 
activity,  characterizes  Peru,  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  country 


Hasultados  Finales  di 


e Aprendlzeje  y Trabajo  Industrial,  1964), 
0 Censo  Nacional  de  Poblaclbn.  g da  Julie  de 


*"UTban"  was  defined  broadly  In  the  1961  census  to  Include  popu- 
lation of  district  capitals  and  of  other  comiunitles  with  urban  charae- 
teristlcs.  However,  the  percentages  above  are  based  on  the  niiiber  of 
Inhabitants  residing  In  cofimunltles  of  2,000  or  more,  Servlclo  del  Emplec 
y Recursos  Humanos,  01aon8Btico  v Prooramacl6n  de  lob  Becursos  Himxnns. 
Pob!acl6n  del  Peru.  nn.  oa-os. ^ 


has  eupBrlencea  strong  effects  from  regional  and  territorial  differences. 
Just  as  Karner  and  Van  Riper  noted  In  regard  to  the  United  States,®  senti- 
ments of  locality  and  region  have  been  strong  in  Peru.  Thus  we  find 
that  a native  of  Arequlpa,  for  example,  even  though  he  has  lived  In  Lima 
for  most  of  his  life,  persists  in  referring  to  himself  as  an  areouloenc. 
Such  loyalties  form  the  major  strength  of  the  nunerous  social  clubs  of 
the  capital,  each  comprised  of  migrants  f: 
or  regions. 

The  contribution  of  provincial  are^ 
origin  of  Peru's  presidents  is  studied.  ) 
out,  the  great  majority  o 
dent  ("por  delegacion,  p 


om  various  provincial  cities 

s stands  out  sharply  when  the 
s Ernesto  Diaz  Canseco  points 
0 have  exercised  the  office  of  presl- 
r usurpaclon  o por  accldente")  have  been  pro- 


centi  14  were  lireenos.  the  ether  1! 

Neither  the  questionnaire  m 
Isolate  effects  of  birthplace  on  tt 
cials.  But  coneideratlon  of  place 
understanding  Peru.  First,  the  cor 
produce  the  senioi 
analysis  of  censu: 


173  mandataries,  Lima  has  given  only  10  per 
other  159  were  provincials. 

personal  interviews  attempted  to 
values  and  attitudes  of  these  offl- 
; origin  can  be  most  revealing  in 
trn  was  simply  with  what  regions 
Peruvian  government.  Through 
Its,  the  distribution  of  executives  by  region  of 
determine  the  productivity  ratio  for  each  region. 

department  of  present 
mobility  of  the  officials.’ 


Canseco,  Relaci^n  cronolooica  da  los  qebernantes  aue 
' "n_LlTO,  quoted  In  "El  dascentralismo  histffrlco 

07"  Caretas  (Lima),  XIV  (August  13,  1964),  24-26. 
5 unitary  system  of  government  functions  through  23  depsrt- 
e constitutional  province  of  Callao,  each  headed  by  a prefect 
“■e  President  of  the  Republic. 


potentl4l 


Such  analysis  can  provide  the  foundation  for  speculation  about 
effects  of  population  concentration  on  national  life,  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  iraposed  on  regions  by  virtue  of  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  population. 

Pepartnental  and  regional  reDTetentatlon.--Svi»cutivet  of  the  study 
group  were  asked  to  indicate  their  place  of  birth  by  district,  province, 
and  department  (or  foreign  country) j the  birthplaces  of  their  spouse, 
father  and  paternal  grandfather,  and  mother  and  maternal  grandfather.  In 
addition,  they  were  asked  for  information  on  the  location  of  their  first 
government  job  and  their  present  post,  as  well  as  the  number  of  years 
they  had  served  in  various  parts  of  Peru  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Analysis  of  these  data  provides  a rather  complete  picture  of  regional 
representation  and  mobility,  besides  valuable  information  on  ancestry. 

The  findings  reletive  to  productivity  retios  of  the  four  regions 
of  Peru  are  presented  in  Table  4.  For  computation  of  productivity  ratios, 
population  figures  for  the  census  of  1940  were  employed.  The  1940  census 
was  used  to  Increase  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  by  basing  ratios 
on  a period  closer  to  the  year  of  birth  of  the  eMcutlves. 

Most  of  Peru's  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1940,  was 
distributed  fairly  evenly  among  the  northern,  central,  and  southern 
regions,  with  only  the  region  of  the  selva  being  out  of  proportion  with 
only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population.”  But  when  considered  In  terms 


ies,  the  four  regions  of  Peru 
Central  Peru  Southern  Pi 
Huanuco 

Huancavelica 


Ayacucho 

ApurTmac 

Arequipa 


liiit 


Figure  1.  Regions 


respectively,  produce  only  18.9  and  17.5  per  cent  of  the  executives. 

Their  ratios  of  productivity  thus  amount  to  slightly  more  than  helf  the 
expected  rate. 

Of  course,  such  indications  of  productivity  should  not  be 
accepted  as  complete  evidence  of  Ion  productivity  eithout  consideration 
of  patterns  of  nobility  of  government  leaders  and  general  internal  migra- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  relate  productivity  retios  of  the  various 
regions  of  Peru  to  patterns  of  mobility  and  mlgTatlon  for  a better  pic- 
ture of  regionel  contributions  to  government  leadership.  Because  the 
study  did  not  encompass  elements  of  the  central  government  outside  of 
the  capital,  except  to  a limited  degree  for  certain  ministries  and  auton- 
omous agencies,  the  productivity  ratios  must  be  Interpreted  »ith  cere. 

For  exemple,  it  is  conceivable  thet  the  lower  ratios  of  productivity  of 

born  in  those  regions  were  employed  more  outside  Lima,  and  would  be  under- 
represented in  the  study.  The  proximity  of  most  of  the  central  region  to 
the  capital  would  lend  some  credence  to  this  possibility,  but  studies 
of  internal  migration  lead  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the  northern 
end  southern  regions  simply  do  contribute  fewer  leaders  to  the  govern- 


ThesB  studies  of  migration’  within  Peru  reveal  the  principal 
rents  of  Internal  migration  to  be  as  followst 


a.  from  the  entire  country  toward  the  capital, 


b.  from  the  sierra  to  the  costa. 


For  example,  Peru,  Institute  Naclonal  de  Planificacs^n,  An^lisls 
d«  la  Healldad  Soclo-econtmlca  del  PetC  (Lima,  1963)  as  quoted  in  Servielo 
del  Empleo  y Reeursos  Humanos,  Dlacn«stlco  v ProoramaclSn  de  los  Hecursos 

HmxnnRi  PwhIa.tRn  WbI  Db.^  bb  nt 


d.  Slons  the  valleys,  principally  to  the  great  Andean  valleys 
such  as  Urubanba,  Hantaro,  and  Callejdn  de  Huaylasg  and 

e.  colonization  eioveirents  to  the  selva. 

The  movement  to  the  capital  has  been  most  drastic  in  impact.  Analysis 
of  the  composition  of  population  In  the  lima-Callao  area  indicates  that 
the  central  region  contributes  considerably  greater  numbers  of  migrants 
than  do  the  other  three  regions.*®  Thus  it  is  likely  that  the  produc- 
tivity ratios  derived  from  the  questionnaire  data  are  a true  reflection 
of  the  actual  migratory  patterns  which  exist  in  Peru. 

Patterns  of  mobility. —Table  S shows  mobility  patterns  for  the 
government  leaders.  Using  four  executive  groups,  a distribution  is  made 
of  three  types  of  nobility.  Intrsdepartnental  mobility  is  indicated  for 
those  whose  department  of  birth  and  department  of  residence  are  the  same. 
Interdepartmental  mobility  means  that  the  department  of  birth  and 
department  of  residence  are  different  but  within  the  sane  region.  Inter- 
region  mobility  signifies  that  the  department  of  birth  and  department  of 
residence  are  different  and  in  different  regions. 

Employing  these  definitions,'  the  data  show  that  sub-directors  sre 
most  likely  to  remain  In  their  department  of  birth  in  pursuing  their 
career.  Over  52  per  cent  of  sub-directors  were  born  and  now  live  in  the 
sane  department  of  Peru,  Still,  almost  one-third  of  this  group  has  moved 
between  regions  of  the  country.  'In  general,  all  of  the  senior  executives 
follow  approximately  the  same  patterns  of  mobility,  though  executives  of 
the  independent  public  sub-sector  show  a higher  Interregion  mobility,  over 

*®Peru,  Serviclo  del  Empleo  y Recursos  Humanos,  UiaonSstico  v Pro- 
qrimaelSn  de  lot  Recursoa  Humanos.  PoBlaciSn  del  PerS  Cuadros  lOA  and 


TABLE  5 

PATTERNS  OF  EXECUTIVE  MOBILITY 


Type  of  Executive 


All  senioi-  executives 
Directors 

Sub'Oirectors 

Independent  Sector 
Executives 

Middle  Manogeisent 


"Other"  Includes  internetlonal  mobility  and  undetermined  nobility. 


Standing  apart  from  the  senior  executives  is  the  middle  manage- 
reent  group.  Officials  of  this  segment  demonstrate  strongly  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  capital,  »ith  60  per  cent  having  moved  from  other  regions  of 
Peru  to  Lima  and  another  5.7  per  cent  having  moved  from  other  departments. 
Such  a pattern  coincides  with  the  steadily  increasing,  primarily  one-way 
migration  from  all  parts  of  Peru  to  the  Llma-Callao  metropolitan  area. 
This  younger,  middle  management  group  is  probably  quite  reprasentatlve 
of  the  typical  postwar  migrant  of  that  class  to  the  capital. 

One  must  look  as  well  to  the  racial  situation  for  further  insight 
Into  the  relative  productivity  of  the  four  regions.  The  region  of  lowest 
productivity,  southern  Peru,  also  contains  the  highest  percentage  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  country,  with  all  that  this  means  In  terns  of 


higher  Illiteracy,  less  education,  and  other  factors  which  would  decrease 
opportunities  for  entry  into  the  civil  service.  Although  the  most  pro- 
ductive central  region  also  contains  a large  percentage  of  Indians,  the 
effect  on  the  productivity  ratio  is  offset  by  the  huge  population  of  Lima, 
also  in  the  central  region, 

foreign-born  governnent  leaders. --In  Table  6,  the  nativity  of 
Peruvian  senior  executives  and  middle  leanagernent  personnel  Is  compared 
with  the  population  of  Peru  in  1961.  Because  of  nonavailability  of  census 
statistics  relating  to  nativity  of  fathers  and  paternal  grandfathers,  tha 
comparison  does  not  extend  to  such  ancestors,  but  applies  only  to  the 
executives  themselves. 

All  categories  of  senior  executives  and  middle  management  officials 
show  up  as  overwhelmingly  native  Peruvians.  In  the  case  of  sub-directors, 
100  per  cent  were  born  In  Peru.  The  highest  percentage  of  foreign-born 
officials  Is  seen  in  the  middle  management  group,  where  4,d  per  cent 
were  born  outside  Peru.  In  the  group  of  directors,  3.1  per  cent  are  for- 
eign-born. Such  differences  might  Indicate  Increasing  accessibility  of 
civil  service  Jobs  to  sons  of  Immigrants,  but  the  evidence  is  far  from 


conclusive. 

- Comparing  nativity  of  senior  executives  with  the  nativity  of 
the  general  population  of  Peru,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  foreign-born  are 
over-represented  In  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy.  The  census  of  1961  counted 
66,723  foreign-born  Inhabitants,  or  0.67  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. ' Vet  2.3  per  cent  of  the  senior  executives  were  born  In  the  exterior 
and  4.4  per  cent  of  middle  menageraent  personnel  were  foreign-born. 

Percentages  of  native  births  drop  somewhat  when  fathers  of  execu- 
tives are  considered  together  with  the  executives.  An  Interesting 


COMPARISON  OF  NATIVITY  OF  1965  OOVERNMENT  EXECUTIVES 
AND  fOPULATION  OF  PERU  IN  1961 


included  in  the  census. 


situation  OkSv  be  noted  in  this  regaid  where  the  director  group  exchanges 
places  with  the  etiddle  TeanageToent  group  as  ''least  Peruvian."  The  obvious 
cause  is  a higher  proportion  of  foreign'born  fathers  in  the  case  of  direc- 
tors. At  the  saaie  tiiee,  sub-directors  exhibit  greater  "purity"  of  Peru- 

Peru.  But  upon  tracing  ancestry  to  the  third  generation,  and  including 
paternal  grandfathers  with  fathers  and  the  executives,  a further  altera- 
tion of  "Peruvianness"  occurs.  In  this  instance,  although  the  director 
group  reavains  "least  Peruvian,"  it  Is  discovered  that  independent  sector 


differences  in  university 


education  and  otnar  training  related  to  ministry^  In  addition,  the  con- 

of  the  exBcutivas  will  be  considered  as  well  as  the  areas  of  epeclalltd* 


! a virtually  essential  , 

v/ 

Ninety-one  per  cent 


of  college  gradustes- 
College  and  university  training  appears 
' in  the  careers  of  tost  Peruvian  bureaucra 

E of  education  atong  the  four  groups  of  executives,  with  the  si 


ing. 


Peruvian  governtent  executives  apart  from  the  rest  of  society.  A cotpar- 
Ison  of  the  proportions  of  executives  at  various  levels  of  education  with 
proportions  of  adult  tales  in  the  Peruvian  population  at  these  levels 
melees  obvious  the  high  over-representation  of  well-educated  persons 
among  governtent  executives.  Although  data  for  direct  comparison  exactly 
in  these  terms  were  not  available,  much  value  lies  in  consideration  of 
similar  breakdowns.  In  1961,  It  was  reported  that  almost  00  per  cent  of 
the  adult  population  of  Peru  (over  17  years  old)  was  Illiterate. Of 

Fourth  Annual  Report  1960  (Hashington,  1965) , p.  00^ 


EDLCATIONAL  LEVELS  OF  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMBIT  EXECUTIVES 


ntjorlty  had  complatad  no  aiore  than  the  prlnary  level.  Only  a per  cent 
of  thia  literate  grcvp  over  alx  years  old  had  gone  beyond  secondary  leval.^^ 

In  tarns  of  education,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  Peruvian  govern* 
nent  executives  stand  apart  as  a highly  elite  group  In  their  society.  \y'‘ 
They  are  hardly  cot^arable  to  even  the  average  Peruvian  In  this  respect, 
and  they  are  worlds  apart  from  the  greet  mass  of  illiterate  Indians, 
coo^iletely  without  fornal  education.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
about  the  ways  in  which  such  a drastic  difference  night  foster  an  atti- 
tude of  paternalisn  araong  such  executives. 

^^eru,  Ministario  de  Educaclon  PEblica,  OivisiSn  de  Estadfstica 
Educative,  Eetadtstica  Educatlva  de  1961  (Lina,  1965),  Cuadro  No.  1. 


Federal  Executive. 


clallaatlon  In  collage  was  interpreted  as  the  first  of  a long  series  of 

were  seen  to  be  of  crucial  importance,  influencing  greatly  tha  particular 
federal  elite  the  men  entered.  Although  the  present  study  offers  con- 
parable  data  on  educational  speclaliaation  of  Peruvian  executives,  the 
author  la  not  convinced  that  the  choice  of  speclalixation  plays  a role  eo 
strongly  deterministic  as  the  authors  of  the  United  States  study  see  for 
American  executives. 

However,  what  the  date  indicate  for  Peruvian  executives  may  be  • 
even  more  significant.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  laxgeat  proportion  of 
executives  in  the  director  and  sub^diractor  groups  specialized  In  law 
during  their  university  years.  Such  specialization  corresponds  well  with 
traditional  notions  of  education  and  government  service  in  Peru.  Yet  the 
independent  sector  executives  and  the  middle  management  group  chose  law 
less  than  half  as  frequently.  At  the  same  time,  nearly  32  par  cent  of 
independent  sector  executives  specialized  in  engineering,  and  almost  h2 
per  cent  of  the  middle  manageaient  personnel  followed  other  applied  fields 
in  their  university  training. 

This  greater  emphasis  on  engineering  end  other  applied  fields  of 
specialization  by  independent  sector  executives  and  middle  management 
officials  is  balisved  to  indicate  significant  changes  in  Peruvian  govern- 
ment and  society.  A traditionel  education  in  the  law  no  longer  aufficee 
for  the  developmental  needs  of  Peru.  There  Is  a burgeoning  demand  for 
parsons  trained  in  a wide  variety  of  new  fields.  These  demands  are  fait 
strongly  in  tha  government,  because  much  of  the  instigation  and  ii^etus 
for  deveiopment  programs  originate  in  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy. 


striking  aspect 


spscializatlon 


Peruvian  executives  is  the  indication  of  complete  absence  of  specialise' 
tion  in  any  of  the  hunenitles.  The  lack  of  representation  of  graduates 
in  the  husanities^^  is  sonewbat  surprising,  in  view  of  the  proportion  of 
Peruvian  university  students  engaged  in  the  study  of  "letters."  Table  9 
shows  that  nearly  17  per  cent  of  all  students  wore  in  letters  in  1959. 
Apparently  none  of  these  has  entered  or  reached  the  level  of  the  bureau- 
cracy included  in  the  research. 

In  terns  of  more  direct  preparation  for  a public  service  career, 
such  as  through  specialiaatlon  in  public  administration  and  raiatad  fields, 
it  was  found,  as  expected,  that  few  executives  had  chosan  such  a speclali- 
ration. Historically,  Peruvian  universities  have  deoonstrated  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  area  of  public  administration.  Only  recently  have 
several  universities  in  Peru  begun  to  develop  courses  in  adninistration.^*^ 
The  Pederico  Villarreal  National  University  in  Lina  presently  offers  the 
strongest  program  existing  in  Peru  which  is  directed  specifically  at 
training  public  administrators.  Professor  Sard *6  connent  in  regard  to 
the  weakness  of  available  programs  bears  guotingi 

The  central  fact  that  accounts  for  sparse  offerings  in  the 
field  nf  Public  Administretion,  the  superficiality  of  its 
study  and  tha  lack  of  academic  interest  in  things  public 
may  ba  found  in  the  absence  from  the  University  curricula 


‘^h.  hisBanltiee  are  defined  to  Include  languages  and  literature, 
the  fine  arte  and  music,  classical  studies,  philosophy,  and  history. 

^Stost  of  thosa  who  had  so  specialized  were  middle  management 
personnel,  mainly  in  accounting. 

^'Vhe  author  is  grateful  to  Dr.  Ersrin  H.  Bard  of  Brooklyn  College 
for  the  use  of  his  report,  University  Trainino  for  Public  Administration 
in  Peru,  praparid  for  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  of  New  York, 
January,  1965.  Many  of  these  coaments  are  based  on  Professor  Bard's 


WIVESSITV  MATRICULATION 


SREIALIZATIONi 


Specialization 


Percentage  Percentage 


Sciences  [preparatory) 

Medicine 

Obstetrics 

Odontology 

Veterinary  evedlcine 

Pharfsacy  and  Blochenlstr^ 

Biological  sciences 

Physical  sciences  and 
methefsatlcs 
Geology 

Chaolstry  and  cheotcal 
engineering 

Engineering 

Econoalc  and  conraerclal 

Education 

Journallsra 


of  Pofitlcol  Scfenco  as  an  area  of  scientific  objective 
study  and  teaching.  The  Faculty  organization  of  Peruvian 
higher  education,  cast  in  the  sane  mold  as  the  universi- 
ties of  continental  Europe,  has  left  no  free  ground  in 
nhich  Political  Science  could  grow.  Early  indications  of 
an  interest  were  lost  as  the  related  faculties  yielded  to 
the  narrowing  pressure  for  professional  training. 

Present  devslopnsnts  in  Peruvian  higher  education  should  lead  to  nuch 
wider  interest  in  political  science  and  public  administration  and  pro- 
bably to  significant  changes  in  areas  of  specialization  of  college  grad- 
uates among  Peruvian  executives.  Recent  technical  assistance  programs 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have  served  to  stinulete  interest  in 
public  adrainistration  not  only  in  the  Peruvian  govsrnnsnt  but  in  the 
academic  sector  as  well. 

The  universities  that  produce  eaecutlves. — There  can  bo  little 
doubt  of  the  pervasive  Importance  of  higher  education  in  the  careers  of 
Peruvian  government  executives.  It  was  shown  above  that  91  per  cent  of 


the  senior  executives  had  at  least  some  college  training  and  that  nearly 
75  per  cent  were  college  graduates,  with  35  per  cent  undertaicing  some 


universities  that  produce  Peruvian  executives.  Table  10  offers  such 
information. 

In  analyzing  educational  background,  separata  codes  were  employed 
for  each  major  institution  reported  in  Peru  and  other  codes  for  foreign 
universities  located  in  different  regions  of  the  world. 

It  was  found  that  Peruvian  executives  attended  public  institutions 


much  more  than  private  universities.  Such  findlngs'were  not  unexpected, 
considering  the  predominance  of  public  institutions  in  Peru.  The  Unl- 
versidad  Nacional  Mayor  de  San  Marcos  in  Lima,  ons  of  Amsrlca's  oldost 


*^bld..  pp.  5-6. 


IMIVERSm  EDXATION 


universities,  stands 


universities  in  nunbers 


Psntificle  Universidad  CatSlica.  Peru's  secand  largest  university,  pro- 
vides  the  second  largest  representation  of  executives  in  the  Peruvian 


Catholic  University.  Large  differences  were  found  in  the  proportions 
of  various  executive  groups  attending  Catholic  LfniversitYi  ranging  from 

than  9 per  cent  of  the  other  executive  groups.  The  data  suggest  no 
explanation  for  such  variations.  Accounting  for  the  third  largest  nuober 
of  graduates  among  the  executives  is  the  Universidad  Nacional  de  Inge- 
nierta.  Peru's  nost  important  engineering  school.  Over  11  per  cent  of 


les  from  the  Engineering  University,  perhaps  reflecting  stronger  lntST> 
in  applied  education  by  these  executives.  Only  one  other  institu- 
n — the  Universidad  Nacionai  Agraria  provides  numbers  comparable 


fills  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  senior  executive  pdsitlons  and  over  A 


per  cent  of  the  middle  management  jobs. 

Table  10  shows  the  relatively  minor  role  played  by  other  univer* 


versidad  Nacionai  de  La  Libertad  at  Trujillo  supplies  a coovarable  pro* 
portion,  nearly  7 per  cent  of  the  middle  management  group.  Clearly,  as 
Table  11  indicates,  the  "big  0,"  San  Marcos,  Catholic  University,  National 
Engineering  University,  and 


Nstional  Agrarian  University,  dominate  in  the 


INSTITI/TIONS  WHICH  PRODUCED  THE  LAROEST  NUMBS)  OF  DECREES 
REPORTED  BY  PERUVIM  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES 


Institution 


A 133 


Catholic 

National  EnBinearin^ 
National  Agrarian 
San  Agustfn,  Arequipa 


Eagroast  147~ 


f producing  Paruvian  govarnnient  exacutivas.  All  of  thasa 

tion  to  attract  largar  nunbers  of  students.  But  traditionally, 
Marcos  and  Catholic  University  are  schools  to  attend,  and 
such  as  the  Universidad  Nacional  Federico  Villarreal,  despite 

executive  groups,  the  largest  nunbare  coning  f: 

group  studied  at  universities  in  other  parts  o 
States  universities  provided  about  6 per  cent  « 
independent  public  sector. 


universities  in  othei 


Education  and  attainngnt  according  to  alniitrv. — Another  aspect 
of  the  research  was  a detemination  of  the  correlation,  if  any,  between 
the  type  of  ministry  and  the  level  of  education  and  qualifications  of 
the  executives.  One  of  the  wording  hypotheses  was  that  significant 
differences  would  exist  among  offices  and  ministries  in  the  qualifica- 
tions and  educational  attairueents  of  officials.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
executives  in  professionally  oriented  or  forelgn-oriented  ministries 
would  exhibit  higher  sttaiments  in  this  regard  than  executives  in  non- 
professionally  oriented  olnletrles.  Eurthemore,  executives  in  the 
Independent  Public  Sub-Sector  were  expected  to  surpass  in  these  respects 
those  executives  In  the  non-professionally  oriented  ninistries  but  not 
those  in  the  professionally  oriented  ministries. 

Several  factors  were  selected  for  use  as  measures  of  qualifications 
and  educational  attainments.  These  are:  level  of  education,  comeierclal 
training,  other  training,  and  linguistic  knowledge.  Data  relative  to 
each  factor  are  presented  in  Tables  12  through  lb. 

Reference  to  Table  12  will  show  that  in  regard  to  level  of  educa- 
tion, the  hypotheses  were  sustained  in  part  but  must  be  rejected  partially. 
The  professionally  oriented  ministries  do  tend  to  be  staffed  by  better- 
educated  executives,  although  it  was  surprising  to  find  that  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations  was  lowest  In  this  respect  among  the  professionally 
oriented  ministries,  having  63. b per  cent  of  its  executives  with  college 
degrees  or  post-graduate  work.  The  non-professionally  oriented  group, 
especially  the  Ministries  of  Government  and  Treasury,  generally  tend  to 
show  lower  educational  attainments,  although  not  In  marked  degree. 

Mora  significant,  however,  is  the  finding  relating  to  executives 
in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sactor.  These  executives  not  only  rank 


OTHER  TRAINIHC  IN  ADMINISTRATIW  OS  MANASOiarr 


the  sub-hypothesie  In  this  respect. 

One  further  measure  of  quellftcations  is  the  extent  of  knoeledqe 
and  connand  of  lanpuagee.  Questions  relatinq  to  linguistic  knowledge 

education  but  also  to  determine  the  numbers  of  executives  capable  of 
communication  in  the  indigenous  languages  of  Peru.  Because  a very  large 


proportion  oi  the  Peruvidh  Indlon  population  speaks  only  Quechua  or 
Aytrarl.  it  Is  inportant  to  know  what  barriers  to  direct  coiasunication 
erist  in  the  bureaucracy  and  antong  the  bureaucrats. 

ing  or  speaking  comand  of  various  languages.  Several  Features  stand 
out  in  the  data,  “^t  is  apparent  that  very  Few  governcnent  executives  at 
this  level  have  a connand  of  Peru's  indigenous  languages^  Quechua  and 
Aynara.  Three  ministries  show  no  executives  with  such  ability,  one 
beir^  the  strategic  Ministry  of  Governnent.  This  saoie  ministry  also 
has  the  highest  proportion  of  executives  (SO  per  cent)  who  speak  only 
Spanish.  In  general,  executives  of  the  professionally  oriented  or 
foreign-orlented  ministries  exhibit  the  most  extensive  language  capa- 
bility. This  is  not,  however,  a strong  tendency,  and  so  many  varia- 
tions exist  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  assert  that  the  hypothesis  is 
sustained  definitely. 


Career  Lines  of  Peruvian  Executives 


analysis,  the  main  career  routes 


of  Peruvian  bureaucrats  were  considered  in  an  effort  to  determine  pat- 
terns of  movement  in  and  out  of  occupations  of  different  status.  Although 
an  executive's  forebears,  his  geographic  origin,  his  educstion,  and 
other  factors  are  strongly  determinative  of  his  career,  much  also 
depends  on  his  performance  after  he  becoises  self-supporting. 

Almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  Peruvian  senior  execu- 
tives thet  Werner  found  among  American  federal  executives  — three  n/ 


fourths  --  began  their  careers  in  one  of  the  professions  or  In  a sAlte- 
collar  Job.  But  in  Peru,  quite  different  from  the  United  States,  only 


Idborerfi. 


tthen  the  professions  are  considered  In  deti 
it  can  be  seen  that  engineering  and  the  law,  with 

these  professions.  Slaable  proportions  followed  ' 
teaching  and  accounting,  with  II. 1 per  cent  of  thi 


leir  first  occupation. 

Proportions 
' 16,  remained 


the  same  period,  from  9.1  per  cei 
asked  the  eeecutlves  to  indicate 
time  periods,  and  apparently  mam 
major  executives  to  outweigh  thel 


F executives  who  chose 
i professions  of 

) officials 


professions  exhibit  a large  decrease, 
It.  The  decrease  may  be  explained  by 
roportion  of  major  executives  during 
: to  23.3  per  cent.  The  questionnaire 
;heir  principal  occupation  at  four 
considered  their  responsibilities  as 

in  and  out  of  occupations,  there  are  many 

fifteen  years  later.  There  is  an  increase 


indications  of  transitions, 
white-collar  workers,  from 
pation  to  only  2.3  per  cent 
of  minor  executives  at  the  five  and  ten  year  stages,  then,  a sharp 
decrease  at  fifteen  years.  Hovement  of  professional  men  consists 
principally  of  decreases  in  engineers  and  lawyers  over  the  fifteen 


TABLE  16 

CABEER  SEQUENCE  OF  SBllOIi  PERUVIAN  COVERNMBT  EXECUTIVES 


sub'directors  are  lea&t  Ilksly,  though  not  Etrongly  so,  to  move  batweon 
organizations.  Almost  35  per  cent  of  the  sub'director  group  has  served 
in  only  one  organization.  'Although  70  per  cent  of  all  senior  execu* 
tivos  are  likely  to  have  served  in  three  or  less  organizations,  the 
executives  in  the  independent  public  sub'sector  show  sooiewnat  greater 
propensity  toward  inter-organlzaticnal  ooveieent.  Only  55.9  per  cent 
have  served  in  three  or  leas  organizations.  But  almost  77  per  cent 


relatively  small  numbers 


executives  eie  about  as  likely  to 
two.  Among  Peruvian  executives,  j 


.n  executives  show  American  federal 


NIMBBI  OF  ORCWIZATIONS  OUSINC  EXECUTIVES’  CAREERS 


Stlbilltv  of  Ptruvian  Govtrrawnt  £xtcutlv»» 

Tb>  bvpothetiol  Inter<tt.--Instabilitv  is  virtually  an  autcnatic 
feature  asseciated  viitb  discussions  of  Latin  Anerican  governments.  A 
long  record  of  Den>an>ncrseback,  coups  d'ltati  frequent  revisions  of 
constitutions,  and  governmental  turnovers  naturally  suggests  that  public 


by  much  instability  and  Job 


Insecurity.  As  it  was  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  (nany  are  the  studies 

stantiation  oi  such  assuatptions. 


For  this  reason,  one  of  the  principal 


interest  in  the 


Peruvian  research  was  a study  of  stability  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
Peruvian  bureaucracy.  Two  hypotheses  were  fonsulated  to  focus  part  of 
the  research  upon  the  matter  of  stability.  Hypothesis  H'2  stated  that 
personnel  stability  varies  according  to  the  character  and  orientation 
of  ministries.  Further,  it  was  hypothesized  that  stability  will  be 
higher  in  foreign'Orienteti  (ninistries  and  in  professionally  oriented 


ministries,  and  will  be  lowest  in  ninistries  and  agencies  engaged  in 
programs  of  high  national  priority  or  in  programs  of  a highly  contro- 
versial nature.  Hypothesis  H-3  stated  that  personnel  stability  varies 
in  direct  relation  to  ministerial  stability. 

record  of  personnel  turnover  was  studied  for  each  ministry.  The  ^ 
author  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  guite  complete  records 
of  personnel  changes  for  caost  ministries.  In  others,  the  data  are 
somewhat  fragmentary. 


The  folklore. --Of  especial  Interest  in  this  phase  of  the  research 
was  the  idea  that  changes  in  government,  particularly  eAtra-constitu- 
tional  changes,  bring  about  wholesale  turnover  of  personnel.  Is  this 
idea  a myth?  Various  contradictory  remarks  offer  hints  that  it  might 
be  less  than  completely  true.  For  eiample,  one  Peruvian  eapressed  the 
belief  that  every  time  the  government  changes,  the  public  service  is 
swept  clean.  Yet,  ImiDediatBly  following  that  statement,  he  volunteered 
that  his  cousin,  who  had  served  30  years  in  a ministry,  could  be  of 


assistance  in  eitplaining  ninisterlal  organization. 

Otner  fragments  of  the  ''folklore"  vere  equally  revealing. 


e director  e: 


.0  conveys  a belief  that  th 
nes  of  great  insecurity,  t 


esan^le,  a dlcho,  or  saying,  I 
para  hoy  y nada  para  manana"  (the  job  of  director  is  bread  for  today 
and  nothing  for  tonorrow).  The  i 
of  directors  and  sub-directors  a 
with  changes  in  the  governoent. 
do  not  seem  to  be  affected  so  strongly  (at  least  according  to  the  folk- 
lore) by  this  fear  of  insecurity. 

Belatjnde  governiaent  had  not  replaced  officials  in  the  customary  manner, 
but  made  replacements  only  in  critical  positions  where  the  success  of 
its  program  depended  upon  the  loyalty  of  party  sympathiaers. 

Thus,  from  the  more-or-less  coc^lete  data  on  all  civilian  minis- 
tries except  the  Ministries  of  Public  Health  and  Public  Education,  and 
limited  data  on  those  two  ministries,  executive  stability  was  analyzed. 

sented  in  considerable  detail  In  Tables  19  and  20.  The  analysis  covers 
the  period  extending  from  the  change  of  government  in  July,  19&6,  upon 
the  inauguration  of  President  Manuel  Predo  Ugarteche,  through  the  extra- 
constitutional  government  of  the  Military  Junta  (1962-63),  to  the 
administration  of  President  Fernando  BelaGnda  Terry  as  of  March,  1966 
(for  directors)  and  June,  1965  (for  ministers). 

Several  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpretation  of  the 

the  coup  d'etat  of  July  18,  1962.  However,  because  the  gotpe  took 
place  shortly  before  the  normal  tino  for  completion  of  the  term  of 


office,  there  »ee  no  redicai  elteratlori  of  nlnisterial  tenure  in  the 

tion  of  the  nliltarv  junta  government  reflect  that  short  period,  finally, 

from  the  inauguration  in  July,  1963  through  June,  1966. 

It  should  be  recognized  also  that  the  period  from  19S6  to  1963, 
generally  spealcing,  was  one  of  constitutional  government  except  for  the 
one..year  rule  of  the  otilitary  Junta.  Because  of  this,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  no  fundamental  changes  occurred  during  the  period,  changes 
such  as  might  be  expected  before  1946  or  in  the  period  1943-1948.  Never- 
theless, substantiation  of  the  absence  of  significant  movement  in  and 
out  of  the  civil  service  from  1936  to  1963  would  be  an  important  find- 
ing in  itself.  Such  a finding  could  Indicate  a tendency  toward  better 
Job  security  in  the  public  service  and  greater  stability  in  the  govern- 

Findinos  on  stability. — In  Table  19,  data  on  stability  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Peruvian  government  during  three  administrations  are  pre- 
sented. The  data  are  arranged  according  to  ministry  and  time  period. 

For  each  ministry  and  time  period,  the  average  length  of  ministerial 
service  was  computed.  In  relating  these  findings  to  hypothesis  H‘2, 
it  will  be  recalled  that  in  Chapter  II,  four  ministries  — Development, 
Public  Health,  Education,  and  Foreign  Relations  — were  classified  as 
"professionally  oriented."  It  can  be  seen  from  Table  19  that  hypothesis 
H-2  is  sustained  only  partially  by  the  data.  The  Hiniatry  of  Foreign 
Relations  was  found  to  possess  the  highest  stability  of  ministers, 
with  an  average  length  of  service  of  ministers  reaching  17.8  months 
during  the  Prado  administration,  12  months  during  the  military  Junta, 


WNISTESIAL  SIABILITY 


Average  Length  of  Service  In  Administration  o 


Manuel  Pradi 
Ugerteche^ 
19H-I952 


Foreign  Relations 
Government 

Development 
Agriculture 
Education 
Public  Healtn 


Overthrown  by  military  coup  d'etat  in  July,  1962. 

Data  on  Belaljnde's  administration  cover  only  the  period  from  July 
28,  1963,  to  June,  1965,  the  cut-off  date  of  the  study.  The  com- 
plete cabinet  change  in  September,  1965,  is  not  reflected. 

Figures  in  parentheses  Indicate  the  number  of  Incumbents  represented. 


and  24  months  during  the  early  period  of  the  Belaunde  government.  The 
Ministry  of  Public  Education,  third  highest  in  stability  during  Prado's 
term,  dropped  to  11  months  in  BeleOnde's  administration.  Stability  in 
the  Prado  term  for  the  other  two  ministries  classified  as  professionally 
oriented,  Development  (12.1  months)  and  Public  Health  (12  months),  did 
not  sustain  the  hypothesis.  In  the  BelaCnde  government,  the  Ministry 
of  Development  exhibits  the  worst  stability  — four  ministers  In  less 
than  two  years  with  an  average  tenure  of  only  5.8  months. 

For  the  five  mlnistrlee  which  were  considered  to  be  ncn-profes* 
alonally  oriented  — Government,  Justice,  Agriculture,  Treasury,  and 
Labor  — it  was  hypothesized  that  stability  would  be  lower.  A sub- 
hypothasis  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  lowest  stability 
would  occur  in  connection  with  programs  of  a controversial  nature.  In 
the  latter  Instance,  the  main  focus  of  interest  was  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  center  of  activity  in  the  sensitive  agrarian  reform  pro- 

Again,  the  data  relating  to  these  five  mlhistrSes  ate  inconclu- 
sive to  the  extent  that  no  clear  pattern  of  stability  could  be  inferred. 
The  Ministry  of  Government,  for  example,  expected  to  exhibit  a very  low 
etability,  shows  the  second  highest  stability  --  17.5  months  — during 
the  Prado  administration.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  rather  than 
being  lowest,  possessed  one  of  the  longer  average  lengths  of  service  — 
14.4  months  — under  Prado.  Ranking  lowest  in  stability  during  the 
Prado  government  wee  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  with  8 months  average 
service  among  ministers  in  that  portfolio. 

When  stability  of  the  non-professionally  oriented  ministries 
the  Belaunde  administration  is  conaidared,  the  hypothesized 
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reiults  are  substantiated  more  clearly.  In  9eneral,  stability  of  these 
linlstsrs  under  Belaunde  is  aignificantly  lover  than  that  in  the  profes- 
sionally oriented  ministries,  and  even  lower  than  stability  In  the  same 
ministries  under  Prado,  The  fact  that  Belaunde  had  not  completed  his 
term  does  not  alter  the  trend  toward  lower  stability.  Indeed,  Judged  by 
the  record  to  the  date  of  the  study.  It  appears  that  the  Belaunde  admin- 
istration may  establish  a vary  tow  overall  stability  rate. 

However,  despite  the  substantiation  provided  the  hypothesis  in 
this  Instance, must  be  concluded  that  the  hypotheses  relating  to  sta- 
bility of  ministers  are  not,  in  general,  fully  sustained.  It  cannot  be 
stated  firmly  from  the  presently  available  evidence  that  the  professional 
character  of  the  ministries  necessarily  determines  ministerial  stability. 

Continuing  the  consideration  of  stability  of  other  executives,  it 
was  hypothesized  that  stability  of  directors  also  would  vary  according 
to  the  character  of  the  ministry,  and  furthermore  that  executive  sta- 
bility would  vary  In  direct  relation  to  mlnleterlal  stability.  In  Table 
20,  data  are  presented  for  directors  In  the  civilian  ministries  except 
the  Ministries  pf  Education  and  Public  Health.  Looking  at  the  profes- 
sionally oriented  ministries,  it  is  apparent  that  length  of  service  of 
directors  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  tends  to  be  short.  Over 

the  Ministry  of  Development,  half  the  executives  had  served  more  than 

The  erratic  pattern  of  lengths  of  service  makes  It  infeasible  to  gener- 
alize extensively;  however,  the  Ministry  of  Development  does  exhibit 
fairly  high  stability. 

Of  the  non-professionally  oriented  minlatries.  Government  and 
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Ministry  or  Sector 


Foreign  Relstlons 

Education 

Development 
Public  Health 
Agriculture 
Presidential  offices 
Middle  management 


t stability.  Nearly  9i 


than  a year.  The  Hlnlstrlea  of  Justice  and  Labor  had  67.1  end  69 
cent,  respectively,  of  their  executives  serving  leas  than  three  yi 
position.  In  general,  these  ministries  show  lexer  stability  than 
professionally  oriented  ministries.  'Howver,  these  differences  di 


sustain  conclusively  the  hypothesis. 

One  further  perspective  of  eiecutlve  stability  In  the  Peruvian 
Soverrment  bureaucracy  Is  afforded  by  the  data  In  Table  22.  The  respon- 
dents «ete  asked  to  Indicate  the  number  of  times  their  careers  had  been 
interrupted.  It  Is  apparent  from  Table  22  that  a very  low  average  rate 
of  career  breaks  exists  In  general.  The  average  executive  reported  0.6 
career  Interruptions,  the  extremes  ranging  from  1.2  breaks  In  the  Minis- 
try of  labor  to  0.2  breaks  in  the  Ministry  of  Government  end  among  middle 
management  officials.  The  data  appear  to  indicate  a quite  high  degree 
of  job  stability  among  these  axecutlves.  It  should  be  noted,  neverthe- 
less, that  there  is  not  necessarily  a close  correlation  betxeen  length 
of  total  service  and  length  of  service  as  a director.  A rapid  turnover 
at  the  high  director  level  conceivably  could  coexist  »lth  relatively 
lengthy  overall  service. 

Relation  of  executive  and  ministerial  stability. — Turning  to  the 
other  aspect,  hypothesis  H-S  predicted  a direct  relationship  between 
executive  stability  and  stability  of  ministers.  This  hypothesis  was 
not  sustained.  One  of  the  ministries  least  stable  , In  regards  to  minis- 
ters — Development  — Is  among  the  more  stable  in  regards  to  executives. 
The  Ministry  of  Treasury  shows  much  the  same  relationship.  Indeed,  all 
ministries  except  Government  are  seen  to  have  fairly  large  proportions 
of  their  e,xecutlves  remaining  in  their  positions  for  over  thraa  years, 
'^hus,  a reasonably  large  stable  corps  of  executives  remains  in  most 
ministries  to  serve  as  nuclei  for  ccntinuity.  One  is  reminded  of 
Diamant's  study  of  the  French  administrative  system,  which  continued  to 
function  even  in  the  absence  of  political  consensus.^  Perhaps  somewhat 

^^Alfred  Oiamant,  "The  French  Administrative  Systemi  The  Republic 
Passes  but  the  Administration  Remains." 


CATIEER  INTSIftUPTIONS 


LENCTH  OF  S5IVICE  OF  EXECOTIVES 


Ministry 

ForBl9n  Relations 
Development 
Public  Health 
Education 
Government 

Treasury 
Agriculture 

Middle  Hansgenent 

Independent  Public 
Sub-Sector 

Overall  average 

Computed  from  average  age  of  executives  and  average  ages  at  entry 
into  the  public  service.  Does  not  reflect  career  interruptions.  See 


Computed  from  ages  at  coonencement  of  present  job  and  present  ages. 
Does  not  reflect  career  interruptions. 


the  taae  continuity  it  ptovldod  by  a core  of  adainiatratota  in  the  Peru^ 
vlan  govarnaental  ayatea.  Thsza  aie,  of  couraa,  inatancoa  of  "houaa- 
claanlng"  for  political  purpoaea.^^  In  general,  the  data  aeen  to  indicate 
that  It  Is  not  entirely  accurate  to  consider  Peru's  adalnlatratlve  systea 
highly  unstable.  At  best,  hoarever,  results  of  the  research  to  date  are 
not  conclusive.  Many  unanswered  questions  reaain  to  be  studied.  One  of 
the  Bore  basic  questions  Is  what  constitutes  the  ideal  stability.  The 
effects  of  nomal  rotation  in  posts,  such  as  that  occurring  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Delations,  need  further  research.  More  detailed  research, 
with  rigorous  control  of  pertinent  variables.  Bight  reveal  nuch  aore  about 
bureaucratic  stability  in  the  Latin  Asterlcan  enviroraient. 

SijMerv.--ln  this  chapter,  an  attea^t  has  been  Bade  to  fomulate 
a Dore  accurate  profile  of  the  senior  executives  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
■ent.  Orienting  the  work  was  a set  of  hypotheses  designed  to  proBote 
Bore  rigorous  analysis.  Each  hypothesis  received  tests  based  on  the 
eBpirical  data  developed  during  the  study. 

The  writer  recognizee  clearly  the  Inconclusive  results  of  sobs  of 
these  tests.  Part  of  the  problen  possibly  stems  frca  inadequate  identifi- 
cation of  pertinent  independent  variables.  But  there  has  been  no  rewrit- 
ing of  hypotheses  to  fit  the  results.  Bhat  has  been  achieved  elucidates 
considerably  a subject  which  previously  was  perceived  very  disly. 

The  research  showed  that  the  doalnant  central  region  of  Peru  pro-  ^ 
duces  governaent  executives  out  of  proportion  to  Ite  population.  Most 
of  the  executives  appear  quite  likely  to  reaain  in  their  area  of  birth 
to  fallow  their  career.  The  executive  group  Is  strongly  native  Peruvian, 
although  the  foreign-born  arc  ovarrepresented  In  the  goverment. 

^^Por  exaiq>le,  censure  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Education, 

Pranclsco  Hlro  Oueaeda,  In  October,  1964,  was  accoapanied  by  his  firing 
of  a large  nuaber  of  officials,  aoatly  of  the  opposition  pitty,  before 
his  own  fall.  La  Prense.  Llaa,  October  6,  1964,  p,  1. 
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Practically  all  the  aenloi  axacutlves  had  at  laaat  soob  colla9B 
training  and  nearly  thraa-foiA'ths  are  college  graduates.  In  tens  cf 
education,  the  Peruvian  executive  stands  far  above  nost  of  the  rest  of 
society.  There  la  a persistence  of  traditional  specialization  In  the 
law,  but  increasing  enphasls  goes  to  engineering  and  other  applied 
fields.  Personnel  of  the  professionally  oriented  Blnlstrias  tend  to 
show  higher  educational  attalraients,  but  not  In  siarked  degree, 

Host  of  the  executives  began  their  careers  In  a profession  or  in 

er-V 


s white-collar  Job.  The  leading  c 


le  professions,  engineer.^ 


In  general,  the  professional  character  of  nlnlstrles  does  not 
appear  to  deterwine  stability  of  olnisters.  Neither  does  there  sppear'N/ 
to  be  a direct  relationship  between  executive  stability  and  stability 
of  slnlsters. 

However,  the  profiles  drawn  In  this  chapter  offer  only  one  per- 
spective of  these  governsient  officials.  Such  data,  although  revealing  ,v 
great  deal  about  who  the  executives  are  and  how  they  achieved  their  posi- 
tions, are  not  coaplete  without  knowledge  of  their  fanlly  backgrounds. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  findings  relating  to  families  era  discussed. 


CHAPTER 


THE  FAMILIES  OF  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  EXECUTIVES 

In  the  pr«cfldlng  chapteri  thp  executives  were  discussed  in  terns 
of  their  own  charecteristics,  such  as  geographic  origin,  education,  and 
career  patterns.  But  for  a deeper  understanding  of  the  process  of  social 
change  occurring  in  Peru  and  of  the  potential  effects  of  this  on  the  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  it  is  necessary  to  delve  farther  into  the  family 
backgrounds  of  the  executives. 

In  an  unlntegrated  society  such  as  the  Peruvian,  characterized  by 
various  cultural  dichotomies,  and  generally  described  as  a fairly  rigidly 
stratified  social  system,^  the  question  of  family  Influence  assumes  much 
importance.  He  are  considering  the  socio-economic  representativeness  of 
the  senior  administrative  leaders  of  the  Peruvian  government,  that  is,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  derived  from  Fathers  of  various  occupational 
categories.  It  is  crucial  that  we  attempt  to  understand  the  degree  of 
"eliteneas*  which  characterizes  the  group.  Are  the  upper  levels  of  the 
bureaucrecy  monopolized  by  certain  occi^atlonal  atrata  of  society  and  by 
sens  of  certain  types  of  silts  Families?  Hnat  opportunitiee  exist  for 

For  example,  by  Allan  R.  Holmberg, "Changing  CoioBUnity  Attitudes 
and  Values  in  Peru:  A Case  Study  in  Guided  Change,"  Sociai_Change_^ 
Latin  America  Today:  Its  laoiicatlons  for  United  States  Policy,  ed. 

Richard  N.  Adams  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1960),  p.  6h|  R.  J.  Owens, 

Peru  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963),  pp.  72-73(  and  Karl  H. 
Schmitt  and  David  0.  Burks,  Evolution  or  Chaos:  Dynamics  of  Latin 
American  Government  and  Politics  INaw  York:  Frederick  A.  Presgsc,  1964), 
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In  lower  economic  occupation!?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  to  which  the  Following  analysis  Is  pointed. 

The  questionnaire  by  which  data  were  obtained  on  occupational 
backgrounds  of  the  executives  and  their  families  followed  fairly  closely 
that  of  »amer‘s  study  of  taerlcan  federal  executives.  Some  of  the  ceodlr 
fleatlons  which  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  instrument  to  the  Peruvian 
environment  were  discussed  In  Chapter  II. 

Fathers  of  Executives 

For  a broad  picture  of  the  paternal  backgrounds  of  the  senior 
executives  end  the  middle  management  group,  Table  23  is  presented  accord- 
ing to  a seven-fold  division  of  major  occupations.  These  seven  major 
categories  are  detailed  in  twenty-four  groups. 

The  fathers*  occumetlona. — A significant  difference  emerges  lame- 
dlately  when  the  paternal  occupational  categories  of  Peruvian  executives 
are  compared  with  those  of  American  federal  executives.  Only  1.1  per  cent 
of  all  senior  executives  are  from  the  laborer  class)  the  highest  percent- 
age is  found  among  sub-directors  with  4.3  per  cent  frcsa  this  occupational 
background.  The  middle  management  group  includes  2.2  par  cent  descended 
from  laborers.  All  groups  are  markedly  lower  than  the  21  per  cent  of 
laborers’  sons  which  Warner  found  among  American  federal  executives. 

Strong  suggestions  con  be  seen  here  of  less  upward  movement  of  laborer 
classes  In  Peruvian  society.  The  smallest  proportion  of  Peruvian  execu- 
tives Is  from  the  laborer  classes. 

Turning  to  the  other  extreme,  the  largest  group  of  sonior  execu- 
tlvea  descends  from  professions!  men  (30.7  per  cent).  ‘Professlonels  are 
followed  in  order  by  farmers  (14,6  per  csnt),  business  owners,  executives, 
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'other  »cci«>atlons"  (12,5  per  cent),  of  nrhlch  the  ereied  forces  con- 
tribute B.5  per  cent,  end  ehite-collar  workers.  The  proportion  of 
fathers  In  the  professional  category  Is  roughly  equal  for  all  of  the 
executive  groups  (aiqiroilmitely  30  per  cent)  except  for  the  ivlddle 

among  only  20  per  cent  of  the  group. 

Differences  in  the  middle  management  orouo. — This  substantial 
difference  suggests  a higher  degree  of  social  mobility  among  this  younger, 
more  Junior  group  of  government  officials.  As  other  occupational  ori- 
gins are  compered,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  extent  to  idflch 
hypothesis  H-4  is  sustained.  It  was  hypothesized  in  Chapter  II  that 
there  is  a direct  correlation  between  age  and  social  mobility  of  execu- 
tives in  the  Peruvian  government,  and  that  social  mobility  is  highest  in 
lower  age  groupe.  The  hypothesis  wes  based  on  the  assumption  that  Peru 
Is  a transitional  country,  with  the  Implicetlon  that  younger  age  groups 
[in  this  case  the  middle  management  group)  would  demonstrate  a greater 
social  mobility,  commensurate  with  the  accelerating  trend  toward  modern- 
ity. Social  mobility  is  defined  as  movement  to  a higher  socio-economic 
category  from  father  to  son. 


The  middle  management  group  draws  considerably  more  (20  per  cent) 
from  the  business  owner  family  than  do  the  senior  executives  (only  13.1 
per  cent).  ’ Likewise,  many  more  middle  management  personnel  are  derived 
from  fathers  in  "other  occupations'  (20  per  cent],  with  the  armed  forces 
contributing  some  9 per  cent.  Sons  of  government  workers  make  up  42.2 
pet  cent  of  this  aegment. 

Fathers  in  tha  public  service. — One  of  the  surprising  aspects  of 
family  background  for  all  four  executive  groups  is  the  very  large 
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proportion  of  thoso  executives  with  fathers 
public  service.  These  proportions  range  fron  47.9  per  ci 
fathers  to  35.3  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of  irulependent  s* 
tives.  In  Table  23,  the  percentages  of  fathers  er^loyed 


IT  cent  of  directors' 


in  parentheses.  A comparison  o 
r American  federal  executivea'^  s! 


larger  proportion  of  Peruvian  government  exeeutlvea  had  fathers  employed  sj 
in  the  public  service.  There  Is  a very  strong  propensity  for  the  sons 
of  government  personnel  to  follow  their  fathers'  footsteps  and  pursue  a 
public  career.  As  night  be  expected,  this  tendency  is  most  pronounced 
among  eons  of  white>collar  workers,  with  about  two-thirds  of  that  group 
having  fathers  in  the  public  service.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  fathers 
who  were  professionals  were  also  government  workers. 

A question  which  follows  naturally  concerns  the  extent  of  nepotism 
in  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy.  If  the  bureaucracy  approximated  Riggs' 
sale  nodal  in  this  respect,  strong  indications  of  nepotism  would  be 
present.  ^ To  gein  some  appreciation  of  nepotistic  tandancies,  the  ques- 
tionnaire asked  the  executives  if  their  fathers  worked  in  the  sane  ninis- 
try  as  themselves.  P*The  responses  indicate  strongly  that  few  fathers 
sons  have  or  had  employment  with  the  same  ministry, 
who  answered  the  question  precisely,  over  B5  per  cent  do  not  work  in  the 
ministry  in  which  their  fathers  are  or  were  ei^loyed.  Whether  nepotism 
can  be  found  or  not,  however,  government  service  appears  to  reflect  a 
sort  of  family  tradition  which  Is  strongly  determinative  of  the  son's 


28-29. 


Another  eubstentlel  end  important  difference  between  American  and 
Peruvian  societies  is  suggested  by  the  relative  proportions  of  execu* 
lives  vdiose  fathers  were  in  the  armed  forces.  Warner  found  only  0.7  per 
cent  of  U.  S.  federal  executives  from  military  families.  A much  higher 
portion  of  senior  Peruvian  executives  — 6.0  per  cent  — cones  from  a 
military  background.  This  evidence  tends  to  substahtiate  speculations, 
such  as  Kling's,  McAlister’s,  and  others,  that  the  military  in  some 
parts  of  Latin  America  offers  one  of  the  few  open  routes  for  upward  social 
mobility  in  a relatively  immobile  social  environment.  For  the  group  of 
directors,  the  representation  of  the  military  is  even  greater,  reaching 
12.b  per  cent.  The  smallest  number  of  executives  from  military  families 

military  fathers.  The  data  here  suggest,  in  part,  that  perhaps  a father's 
military  career  has  opened  new  paths  of  upward  social  nobility  for  the 


further  Important  difference  between  American  and  Peruvian 

professions.  '''The  American  Federal  Executive^  indicates  that  19 
from  families  of  professionals. 


executivea” 


motivation  of  "classic 


aierle  Fling,  "Toward  a Theory  of  Power  and  Instability  in  Latin 
America,"  Western  Political  Quarterly.  IX  (March,  1956),  21-35j  L.  N. 
McAlister,  "Civil-Military  Relations  in  Latin  America,"  Journal  of  Inter- 
American  Studies,  III  (July,  1961),  3ai-350i  Edwin  Lleuwen,  Arms  and 
Politics  in  Latin  America  (Bev.  ed.i  New  York!  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
1961).  Ch.  5 and  passlmi~and  Robert  J-  Alexander,  "The  Army  in  Politics," 
Coverrmeot  ind  Politics  In  Latin  America,  ed.  Harold  E.  Davis  (New  York* 
The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1%B},  pp.  153-154. 

Nfarner,  at  al..  p.  29. 


from  fainllies  In  the  professional  class.  Approximately  the  sane  percen* 
tage  occurs  for  directors,  sub-directors,  and  independent  sector  execu- 

this  respect.  Another  instance  of  strong  difference  is  seen  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  legal  backgrounds.  Nearly  12  per  cent  of  all  senior 
executives  had  lawyer  fathers.  Again,  in  the  case  of  middle  managenent, 
the  situation  is  different  — only  2,2  per  cent  of  this  group  has  such 
antecedents.  An  intriguing  question  arises  in  view  of  such  differences. 
Have  these  middle  management  pecple  reached  their  upper  limit  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  bureaucracy  or  do  thay  herald  significant  changes  in  types 
of  personnel  and  patterns  of  mobility  in  the  Peruvian  government?  At 
this  stage,  the  evidence  does  not  offer  an  ansiteri  however,  a long-term 
study  might  reveal  Important  trends  in  molilllty  in  the  Peruvian  society. 

Occupations  in  the  Peruvian  population. — Comparisons  of  those 
proportions  with  those  of  the  general  population  are  difficult  hecauee 
available  statistics  from  Peru  provide  only  broad  estimates  of  employment 
by  industry  and  occupation  and  census  deta  reflect  only  the  economically 
active  population  In  broad  economic  sectors,  such  es  agriculture,  min- 
ing, service,  etc.  Such  categories  do  not  permit  comparison  with  the 
detailed  occupational  data  presented  In  Table  23. 

However,  some  clues  or  suggestions  for  comparison  may  be  obtained 
from  conslderetlon  of  the  results  of  a 1962  survey  of  occupational  dis- 
tribution In  the  Lima-Callao  area,  covering  600  manufacturing  astabliah- 
ments.  The  survey  indicated  the  following  distribution  of  occupations. 

It  can  be  ew>reclated  from  this  report  that  fathers  of  the  executive 
group  of  the  present  study  differ  radically  In  their  occupational 
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OCCUPAIIONAL  DISTRIBirriON  IN  LIMA-CALLAO  INDOSTRIESi  1962 


Adolnl fitrators 

Professloi»la,  techniciana,  and 
acianti ats 

Office  workers  and  workers  In  related 
occupations 

Foremen,  supervisors,  and  personnel 
In  similar  capacities 

Skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 

Unskilled  workers 

Apprentices 


Sourcei  Peru,  Hlnlsterio  de  Trebojo  y Asuntos  Indigenes,  Infome 
Sobre  la  Parttclaiclgn  del  Wlnlsterlo  de  Trabaio  an  el  Desarrollo 

Econfeico  V Social  del  Peru  {Limat  October,  1963},  p.  5,  as  quoted  in 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Labor  In  Peru. 

BLS  Baport  No.  262  [Nashlngtoni  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  196d), 


distribution  from  the  population  considered  in  the  report.  Altogether, 
76.9  per  cent  of  the  58,718  persons  surveyed  fell  In  the  laborer  class. 

• Such  evidence  suggests  that  the  senior  executives  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment, and  the  middle  management  group  as  well,  are  far  from  being  repre- 
sentative members  of  Peruvian  society.  Such  a finding  was  not  unexpected. 
However,  it  assumes  greater  significance  when  compared  with  Hamer's 
findings  in  this  respect.  The  American  study  showed  that  a large  portion 
of  the  American  executives  came  from  laborers'  families  (21  per  cent). 


States  adult  nale  popuiatiun 


as  conparad  with  PB  per  cent  of  the  United 
in  1930.  Only  1.1  per  cent  of  the  Peruvian  senior  esecutlves  have 
laborer  fathers^  and  as  Indicated  by  the  study  which  was  quoted  above, 
a very  high  percentage  of  the  whole  population  is  of  the  laboring 
class.  'The  disparity,  or  "unrepresentatlveness,"  of  Peruvian  govern- 
ment executives  thus  is  markedly  more  apparent  than  that  of  American 
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federal  executives. 


The  Third  Generation 

From  the  third  oanaratlon  to  the  second. .*To  this  point  the  con- 
sideration of  family  influence  on  government  executives  was  concerned 
only  with  two  generations.  The  executive  groups  have  been  analysed  by 
occupational  distributions  of  the  fathers  — the  second  generation  back. 
As  barner  points  out,  occupational  aiobility  may  take  longer  than  two 
generations,  and  for  this  reason  a more  encompassing  study  is  required 
to  determine  family  Influence.  If  such  slowness  of  occupational  mobil- 
ity is  apparent  in  the  United  States  society,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  less  and  slower  mobility  in  Peruvian  society,  where  numerous  fac- 
tors operate  against  fluid  movement. 

The  purpose  of  Table  25  is  to  indicate  the  routes  of  occupational 
mobility  from  the  third  generation  to  the  second.  Much  the  same  approach 
as  that  used  by  Hamer  in  the  United  States  was  used  for  the  Peruvian 
executives.  In  order  to  derive  as  much  insight  as  possible  from  the 
data  concerning  Peruvian  military  men,  this  category  was  added  to  the 


list  of  grandfathers'  occupations  as  used  by  Warner.®  Although  all 
the  occupational  categories  used  elseuhere  are  not  included  In  Table 
25,  it  is  apparent  that  there  have  been  najor  overall  shifts  In  occu- 
pations between  the  two  generations,  furthermore,  occupational  con- 
tinuity within  the  same  family  shows  significant  breaks. 

To  portray  the  latter  point  more  clearly,  a different  approach 
from  that  In  Warner's  study  was  used.  In  the  American  study,  ratios  of 
continuity  were  calculated  using  the  proportion  of  fathers  in  each  occu- 
pation and  the  proportion  of  grandfathers  in  the  same  occupation.’ 

This  approach  is  considered  deficient  in  that  it  fails  to  show  changes 
within  families.  Changes  in  occupations  of  a particular  individual's 
forebears  could  easily  be  concealed  through  the  uee  of  such  overall 
ratios.  Therefore,  in  Table  25,  the  proportions  shown  in  the  third 


major  column  represent  the  percentages  of  individuals  whose  fathers  and 


grandfathers  had  the  same  occupations. 

The  results  ere  gulte  surprising.  Outstanding  are  t 
decline  in  fathers  following  the  farming  occupations  and  a correspondir 
increase  of  fathers  in  the  professions.  ‘’Of  the  grandfathers  of  senior 
executives  25.6  per  cent  were  farmers  but  only  14.6  per  cent  of  their 
fathers  farmed.  The  change  in  forebears  of  middle  management  officials 


y 


is  even  sharper,  declining  from  37.8  par  cent  farmers 
over  the  two-generation  period.  Major  shifts  were  Int 
fields  and  Into  business. 

When  the  occupations!  continuity  of  the 


.3  per  cent  ^ 
professiansl 


forebears  of  individuals 
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is  considered.  It  beccnes  apparent  that  father  and  grandfather  were 
in  the  sane  occupation  for  very  few  of  the  executives.  The  highest  con- 
tinuity is  found  among  senior  executives'  forebears  who  were  profes- 
sional men,  where  14.2  per  cent  of  fathers  and  grandfathers  followed 
the  same  occupation.  The  next  highest  continuity  is  among  fanners. 


In  all  cases,  however,  for  both  senior  executives  and  middle  nanage- 
raent,  the  rate  of  occupational  continuity  is  surprisingly  low.  This 
low  continuity  appears  to  Indicate  a society  tending  towards  rather 
significant  changes  in  family  traditions,  occupational  choices,  and 
direction  of  development. “''’The  very  low  continuity  in  the  occupations 
of  the  families  of  middle  management  Is  one  further  substantiation  of 
the  hypothesis  concerning  higher  social  mobility  among  lower  age  groups 


Mothers  and  Fathers 

Marriage  and  society. — Hacner,  in  discussing  the  "ilnehip  cer- 
tainty and  occupational  ambiguity”  of  the  mother's  lineage,  makes  the 
point  that  a system  of  endogamous  marriages  is  characteristic  of  a 
casta  society. In  such  a situation,  men  and  women  (assuming  absolute 
controls)  would  marry  only  at  the  levels  of  their  occupational  origin. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  business  owners,  for  exampls,  would  intermarry; 
there  would  be  no  "out-marriages.” 

The  idea  of  endogamous  marriages  as  an  attribute  of  caste  society 
seemed  to  offer  possibilities  for  better  Insight  into  Peruvian  society. 
If  it  were  determined  that  this  type  of  marriage  characterized  the 
society  of  these  bureaucratic  executives,  would  this  mean  that  the 


possibility  of  inobility  by  marriage  is  eliminated?  The  degree  of  sta- 
bility in  marriages  and  the  extent  of  exsgamous  marriages  can  aid  in  the 
detection  and  understanding  of  trends  toward  greater  mobility  in  Peruvian 
society,  at  least  among  Peruvian  government  executives. 

To  arrive  at  this  insight,  a slightly  different  arrangement  of 
date  was  used.  The  three  groigas  for  analysis  are  dlrectora  and  sub- 
directors,  independent  sector  executives,  end  middle  management.  In 
Table  36,  the  principal  question  is:  wnet  percentage  of  maternal  and 
paternal  grandfathers  were  in  each  occupation?  The  comparison  is  be- 
tween the  mothers'  fathers  and  fathers'  fathers  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  endogamous  marriages  are  characteristic  of  the  executives'  fam- 


Maternal  and  paternal  occupational  lines. --In  general,  more  slg- 
nlficsnt  differences  appear  between  the  mothers'  end  fathers'  lines  in 
occupational  background  than  were  evident  in  Hamer's  study.  In  all 


three  executives  groups,  there  Is  a close  correspondence  of  percentages 
of  families  in  maternal  and  paternal  lines  from  the  farming  class  and 
from  the  laborer  class.  Sut  In  the  white-collar  category  for  directors 
and  sub-directors,  the  percentage  for  the  mothers'  fathers  is  double 
that  of  the  fathers'  fathers.  No  white-collar  workers  appear  among 
middle  management  fathers*  fathers  but  6.T  per  cent  are  found  In  the 
maternal  line.  Substantial  differences  are  found  also  in  the  armed 
forces  category,  where  maternal  and  paternal  lines  differ  by  a factor 
of  two  for  the  independent  sector  and  middle  management.  Other  differ- 
ences are  readily  apparent  in  Table  26. 

Results  of  this  aspect  of  the  study  were  somewhat  surprising. 


expected 


society  from 


Peruvian 


descended  would  bo  ituch  ooio  strongly  endogsTnous  than  that  of  tha  Unit 


States.  But  the  frequency  of  significant  differences  suggests  a mora 
fluid  situation.  These  results  may  be  partly  due  to  the  relatively 
siBSll  niasbers  Involved  in  the  study,  causing  snail  differences  in  abso* 
lute  niaabers  to  be  magnified  when  presented  in  relative  fora.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  a larger-than-usual  number  of  executives  failed 
to  respond  to  questions  relating  to  fanlly  background.  The  nlsslng 
data  from  these  non-responders  could  be  another  factor  introducing 
differences  into  the  picture.  However,  If  the  Peruvian  executives' 
background  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  these  data,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  two  lines  of  descent  are  not  nearly  so  similar  and  constant  ss 
Karner  found  in  American  federal  executives,  delating  data  on  the  mid- 
dle management  group  to  hypothesis  K-4  on  social  nobility,  it  can  be 
seen  that  evan  more  substantial  differencas  exist  between  the  maternal 
and  paternal  lines  for  this  group.  But  these  data  alao  should  be  inter 
preted  with  recognition  of  the  small  number  of  executives  Involved.  In 
any  case,  general  results  of  this  occupational  cos^arisons  are  the 
opposite  from  those  expected.  But  the  hypothesis  relating  to  social 
nobility  of  middle  nansgenent  personnal  is  sustained. 

The  Wives  of  Peruvian  Executives 


Peruvian  execu 


tives  were  married.  In  the  different  groups,  the  percentage  of  those 
who  were  unmarried  varied  wldelyt  from  2.9  par  cent  of  the  independent 
sector  executives  to  33.3  per  cent  of  middle  nsnagement.  Because  the 
data  about  spouses  are  overwhelmingly  about  wives  — only  two  of  the 
executives  are  women  — the  spouse  will  be  referred  to  as  the  wife  in 
the  discussion. 


Once  fl9flin,  as  in  the  consideration  of  maternal  and  paternal 
occupational  lines,  the  main  emphasis  is  on  occupational  succession 
and  mobility.  He  are  concerned  adth  the  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds of  the  Homen  oiarrled  by  the  enecutlves,  mho  their  fathers 
were,  and  what  were  their  fathers'  occupations.  To  what  eirtent  did 
these  future  leaders  marry  wives  from  their  own  occupational  levele? 

Table  27  shows  a^rastlc  decrease  in  all  three  groups  from  the 
percentages  of  mothers  to  wives  who  are  farmers'  daughters  — the  sane 
situation  noted  by  Harner  in  the  United  States.  This  drop  is  offset 
somewhat  for  independent  sector  executives  by  the  larger  nianber  of 
wives  whose  fathers  were  in  the  professional  class  (29.4  per  cent) 
over  mothers  originating  from  that  class  (B.8  per  cent).  The  same 
situation  prevails,  to  a lesser  extent,  among  the  middle  management 
group.  It  can  be  seen  in  Table  27  that  mothers  and  wives  of  directors 
and  sub-directors  tend  to  have  similar  occupational  backgrounds  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  do  the  other  executives'  mothers  and  wives. 

This  higher  occi«iational  stability  would  appear  to  provide  further 
evidence  Indicating  greater  social  mobility  in  the  younger  age  groups, 
as  was  hypothesized  above.  But  again  such  Judgments  must  be  tempered  by 
taking  into  account  the  limited  size  of  the  study  group  sample  and  the 
large  percentage  of  executives  who  did  not  answer  questions  relating 
to  family  background. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  focus  of  interest  was  upon  the  families  of 
the  government  executives  and  the  degree  of  eliteness  which  characterizes 


OCCUPATIONAL  ORIGINS 


EXECUTIVE' 


AND  MOTHBS 


It  Has  learned  that.  In  general,  Peruvlen  government  executives 
derive  from  a higher  socio-economic  level  then  American  federal  execu- 
tives. Especially  evident  are  the  high  representation  of  fathers  in 
the  professions,  the  large  proportion  of  public  service  backgrounds,  anl 
the  very  lo»  number  from  the  laboring  class.  Further,  a higher  degree 
of  social  (aobllity  was  suggested  for  the  lolddle  management  group. 

Considering  the  third  generation  background,  it  was  apparent  that 
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major  shifts  have  occurred  between  the  third  and  second  generations, 
and  that  occupational  continuity  within  families  shows  significant 

Study  of  maternal  and  paternal  occupational  lines  suggests  a more 
fluid  situation  than  existed  in  the  United  States.  The  two  lines  of 
descent  are  not  nearly  so  similar  and  constant  as  expected. 

Consideration  of  the  wives  of  executives  shows  a large  decrease 
of  mothers  to  wives  from  fathers  who  were  farmers  and  a larger  number 
of  wives  whose  fathers  were  in  the  professions. 

In  Chapters  111  and  IV,  the  research  focused  on  the  executives 
from  the  perspective  of  their  own  backgrounds  and  their  families.  But 
such  data  do  not  provide  the  executives’  own  conceptions  and  ideas 
about  themselves  and  their  careers.  For  that  insight,  the  next  stage  of 
the  research  employed  personal  interviews. 

In  the  following  two  chapters,  attention  is  turned  to  the  atti- 
tudes of  Peruvian  government  executives  as  these  were  revealed  by  means 
of  personal  interviews. 


CHAPTER 


THE  PERUVIAN  BlfiEAUCRAT  AND  HIS  JOBi  AN  IMPRESSION 


The  Analytical  Approach 


The  Intervlgw  phase. — Prom  the  eneJysls  of  data  on  the  group  of 
Peruvian  govermant  eiceeutivea,  the  etudint  of  Latin  Aaerlcen  public 
adDlniatration  can  dlecover  much  about  the  origins,  the  preparation  and 
education,  and  the  career  paths  of  these  strategically  located  officlela. 
The  foregoing  data  have  reoovad  most  of  the  veil  behind  ehlch  the  govern- 
ment officials  of  this  Latin  American  nation  operate*  The  main  body  of 
Btatiatlcal  data  vas  derived  from  a cross-section  of  the  higher  level  of 
all  civilian  ministries  of  the  Peruvian  central  goverraaent  and  representa- 
tive corporate  entities  in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector. 

But  statistics  derived  from  factual  questionnaires  such  as  those 
employed  in  this  study,  even  when  analysed  agelnst  the  admlnlstrstlva  end 
societal  environnent,  cannot  reveal  adequately  how  the  bureaucrat  perceives 
his  role.  For  this  fora  of  insight  into  the  world  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment esecutives,  the  personal  interview  was  used,  complement  the  sta- 
tistical data,  10  per  cent  of  the  study  group  was  selected  for  depth 
interviews.  -'The  purpose  of  these  personal  interviews  was  to  probe  atti- 
tudes and  role  expectetlons  of  civil  servants  and  managers.  Eiqshasis 
centered  particularly  on  identifying  the  Ideals  and  career  ideas  of  the 
group,  their  Image  of  themselves,  and  their  values  and  aspirations. 


Included  in  the  sasfile  of  eiecutlvee  interviewed  were  officials  . 


in  all  the  civilian  ministries  end  in  four  insiortsnt  entities  in  the 


Independent  Public  Sub-Sector.  About  60 


per  cent  of  the  persons  inter* 
viewed  .ere  et  the  level  of  directori  the  rest  were  sub-directors  or 
equivalent  grades.  Interviews  were  structured  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  cover  in  general  the  particular  Interests  of  this  study  and  to 
supplenent  the  specific  data  of  the  questionnaires.  Each  interview  was 
developed  and  conducted  as  the  situation  seesed  to  demand.  Mo  notes  ware 
taken  during  the  interviesfsi  rather,  imediately  after  co^letlon,  results 
of  the  discussion  were  transcribed.  No  atteiiy>t  was  made  to  follow  pre- 
cisely an  interview  guide.  Every  effort  was  mads  In  each  interview  to 
achieve  rawxirt  with  the  executives  of  the  group  so  that  the  Interviews 
could  proceed  virtually  as  conversations.  The  use  of  open-end  questions 
permitted  much  latitude  in  the  development  of  the  interviews.  In  Appen- 
dix C is  the  interview  guide  which  was  followed  generally.* 

Analysis  of  the  interview  results  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
synthesis  of  attitudes  and  views  which  were  revealed  during  the  conversa- 
tions. This  synthesis  is  arranged  to  offer  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the 
group  in  regard  to  various  lugwrtant  aspects  of  public  administration 
and  the  civil  service  career  — motivation  of  the  public  servant,  recruit- 
ment, career  satisfaction,  and  self-images. 

A typology.— It  was  discovered,  as  the  interviews  progressed,  that 
senior  executives  of  the  Peruvian  government  demonstrate  certain  charac- 
teristics in  a manner  that  suggests  fairly  clear-cut  types.  Even  from 
the  relatively  smell  number  of  executives  which  were  Interviewed,  It 
becomes  obvious  that  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  validly  about  the 

A number  of  questions  used  In  the  Peruvian  study  were  adapted 
from  Berger's  Egyptlen  study.  See  Uorroe  Berger,  Bureaucracy  aixi 
Society  In  Modern  Eovpti  A Study  of  the  Hloher  Civil  Service. 


Latin  Anarican  aovernaiant  axecutlve.  In  particular,'  it  was  discovered 
that  significant  variation  exists  In  the  natter  of  motivation.  %t  the 
sane  tine,  certain  features  indicate  the  existence  of  patterns  of  ootl- 
vatlon.  As  these  traits  began  to  repeat  themselves  with  a larger  niaber 
of  Interviews,  several  types  of  motivation  emerged. 

At  this  stage  a terminology  was  considered  which  would  facilitate 
the  presentation  of  the  findings  and  better  Illustrate  variations  among 
officials.  For  example,  Presthus'  bureaucratic  types  — the  "upward- 
mobiles,"  the  "Indlfferents,"  and  "anblvalents"  — offered  one  possibil- 
ity. Presthus  had  as  a nejor  objective  to  show  how  people  accomxxiate 
themselves  to  the  ’miniature  societies"  of  big  organliatlons,  and  his 
typology  describes  three  types  of  accoBanodation.  The  ’upward-mobiles" 
represent  those  persons  who  react  positively  to  ths  bureaucratic  altua- 
tion  and  succeed  In  It.  "Indlfferents"  are  the  uncomltted  majority  who 
view  their  jobs  merely  es  means  to  obtain  off-work  satisfactions.  The 
’amblvalents"  ara  the  undecided,  disturbed  minority  who  want  status  and 
powar  but  are  not  willing  to  play  the  disciplined  role  necessary  to 
achieve  these  rewards. 

Such  a classlfUatlon,  although  It  might  serve  In  certain  respects 
to  categorize  the  executives,  does  not  capture  the  differences  In  atti- 
tudes and  motivation  which  are  believed  to  exist.  Although  Presthus' 
typology  describes  well  patterns  of  accomsiodation  to  bureaucracy.  Its 
further  usefulness  Is  limited.  Thus,  to  lllustrete  these  varietlons  a 
typology  was  formulated  end  Is  used  throughout  this  chapter  to  describe 
three  types  of  executives. 
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ihrse  types  of  officials.  Howt 
discussion  of  various  aspects 
. characteristics  appropriate  t 
each  aspect. 


need  the  classic  executive,  the  nan agar, 
attsnpt  wiil  be  oiade  to  define  rigorously 

le  typology  will  be  naintained 

\. 

governaent  career.  In  this 
type  will  emerge  from  the 


Motivation  of  the  Peruvian  Public  Servant 
Motivation  of  clastic  enecutlves. — In  terms  of  motivation,  a number 
of  senior  executives  were  found  for  whom  the  public  service  signifies  vir- 
tually a calling,  for  these  men,  who  are  called  classic  executives,  the  n/ 
public  service  Is  the  natural  thing  to  do.  ' They  look  upon  government 
office  as  practically  a duty  deriving  from  their  unique  antecedents,  and 
would  find  It  strange  to  follow  any  other  career.  They  are  unashamedly 
proud  to  be  civil  servants,  so  that  their  careers  become  a way  of  life 


rather  than  mere  Jobs.  They  respect  the  high  calling  of  public  service 
and  feel  completely  at  home  in  the  position. 

One  of  these  classic  executives,  who  obviously  practices  his  office 
with  gusto,  follows  the  public  service  as  a family  tradition  in  which  he 
takes  much  pride.  Son  of  an  ex-minister  of  state  who  died  In  office  while 
pioneering  much  of  the  transportation  network  of  Peru,  he  developed  a 
great  love  for  the  ministry  for  which  he  has  worked  some  37  years.  It 
Is  his  first  love  — for  sontimentsl  reasons,  for  the  challenge  it  pre- 
sente, for  his  belief  In  the  work  it  does.  Carrying  on  a long  family 
tradition  of  government  service,  this  classic  executive  has  fcllowed  the 
high  standards  set  by  his  forebears  in  government. 

Others  were  found  who  fit  the  type  of  classic  executive,  such  as 
a career  diplomat  who  entered  the  public  service  on  the  reconoendation 


f friends  and  his  family,  which  has  a Ions  history  of  public  service. 

Is  motlvstlon  was  tested  by  the  necessity  of  working  several  months  In 
he  beginning  of  his  career  pot  merltorlos.  without  pay,  and  by  working 
fter  hours  to  compensate  for  tlM  taken  to  study  for  a law  degree.  Now, 
fter  eo  years  of  servlcs,  much  of  It  abroad  In  the  Peruvian  diplomatic 
srvice,  he  maintains  his  enthusiasm,  feels  he  has  done  his  job  well, 

%d  anticipates  more  years  of  service. 

In  the  cases  of  all  the  officials  classified  as  classic  execu- 

t was  an  obvious  love  of  Peru  as  their  country,  a 
d a strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  nation  and  a feel- 
0 represent  the  goverrment  and  the  public  service 


tlves,  a striking  aspe 
deep  desire  to  serve  a 
Ing  of  responsibility 


Motivation  of  manaoers.— Motiv.Unn  of  the  executives  which  are 
called  managers  Is  in  a number  of  cases  similar  to  that  of  the  classic 
executives.;  The  term  managers  is  used  to  describe  officials  who  entered 
the  public  service  especially  to  perform  a particular  function  for  which 
thay  were  well  fitted.  - In  most  cases,  they  embarked  on  e public  career 
with  little  or  no  experience  In  government,  and  usually  began  that  public 


this  type  of  executive,  the  manager, 
fb  done.  Often  coming  from  another  posl- 
freedom  of  action  to  change  and  innovate. 


A dominant  characteristic 
is  his  impatience  to  get  the  job 
tion  where  he  experienced 
he  finds  the  bureaucracy  somewhat  restrictive  and  unimaginative.  Or 
because  of  seal  to  improve  the  situation,  whether  it  be  within  the  gov- 
ernment apparatus  or  in  society  as  a whole,  he  experiences  a certain 
frustration.  Khataver  hla  reaction  to  the  new  environment  of  government 
bureaucracy,  the  manager  keeps  foremost  the  challenge  presented  by  his 


res^nslbilitieBi  He  attempts  to  take  an  iDagirative  approach  to  the 
everyday  problems  of  his  position.  In  general,  the  frankness  with  nblch 
the  inanager  type  e>g>ressed  hie  opinions  was  isost  revealing. 

^^ong  the  manager  type,  the  emphasis  is  on  change— the  need  to 
bring  innovation  to  the  bureaucracy,  to  achieve  universal  education,  to 
slash  the  red  tape  of  government,  to  do.  Motivations  range  from  a simple 
belief  that  one  is  capable  of  doing  the  ^ob  better  by  means  of  ie^roved 
methods  and  administration  to  an  almost  missionary  seal  to  raise  the 
guality  of  education  in  the  nation.  Yet  little  or  none  of  such  motiva- 
tion stems  from  utopian  altruism.  'All  of  the  Peruvian  executives  called 
managers  are  realists,  snare  of  the  magnitude  of  their  responsibilities 
and  of  the  obstacles  impeding  their  fulfillment. 

Motivation  of  career  executives.— The  group  of  senior  executives 

body  of  the  policy-making  segment  of  the  Peruvian  government.  Motive- 
tlon  of  the  group  of  career  executives  ranges  widely  in  intensity,  but 
considered  as  a whole,  career  executives  look  upon  their  positions  as  per- 
haps more  than  livelihoods  but  less  than  callings  or  a way  of  life.  The 
classic  executive  sees  his  Job  as  practically  a callingi  the  manager  type 
approaches  it  as  s more  or  less  tei^orary  challenge  which  he  is  specially 
egulpped  to  meeti'the  career  executive  views  his  position  as  a Job  which 
he  is  qualified  Co  handle,  to  which  he  gives  hit  best  efforts,  and  in 
which,  as  a rule,  he  is  involved  intimately.  Many  career  executives  con- 
sider themselves  specialists  in  their  particular  field,  as  a result  of 
many  years'  experience  in  the  area.  Their  motivation  becomes  more  a 
natural  desire  to  better  themselves  through  regular  promotions.  But 
such  motivation  is  more  than  a materialistic  ambition,  being  accompanied 


often  by  an  Intense  involvement  In  the  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

was  found,  as  a rule,  that  the  career  executives  began  their 
service  In  the  Peruvian  government  for  primarily  economic  reaeone.  The 
public  service  in  many  cases  offered  the  only  decent  o^ortunity  in  a 
country  under-developed,  with  scant  opportunity  for  persons  trained  in 
technological  fields.  Often  these  engineers,  medical  doctors,  and  simi- 
lar professionals  transferred  to  a government  career  after  varied  exper- 
ience in  private  Industry.  In  a number  of  cases,  the  primary  reason  for 
such  changes  was  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  further  advancement)  this 
was  true  in  several  instances  where  foreign-controlled  Industries  staffed 
their  higher  position  with  non-Peruvians.  Many  other  career  executives 
decide  on  a government  career  because  of  the  diverse  attractions  of  the 
capital  city,  Lina.  William  F.  Whyte  deacribes  this  magnetism  of  Lima 


Also,  Lima  is  the  social  and  cultural  capital  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  provincial  cities  have  main- 
tained a certain  pride  of  identity  independently  of  Lima,  and 
hove  adhered  strongly  to  their  established  upper  dess,  there 
remains  always  the  general  feeling  that  Lima  is  the  place  for 
all  who  have  social  and  professional  ambitions.^ 

l^Thus  many  of  the  career  executives,  on  reaching  the  limit  of 
promotion  opportunity  in  private  industry,  or  upon  facing  the  challenge 
of  educating  a family  In  the  provincial  areas,  chose  government  careers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  Lima,  f^oclal  and  professional 
ambitions,  as  well  as  family  needs,  seem  to  be  important  factors  in  the 
motivation  of  this  group  to  follow  public  service  careers.  Availability 


n collaboration  with  Sraciela  Flores,  La  Hano 
i Peril  (Limat  Servlelo  Nacional  de  Aprendizaje 
' — '*■  "b.  Translation  of  the  author. 
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of  enDloyment  in  the  public  seTvice  or  improvement  In  desirability  of 
government  work  influenced  a number  of  the  career  executives  in  their 
decision,  for  example,  several  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Peru  decided  to  follow  that  career  after  various  protective  laws  improved 
the  opportunity  and  job  security  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  the  1930’s.* 
Ceneraliting  about  the  motivation  of  the  career  executives,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  type  undertook  the  public  service  career  much  as  he 

attribute  only  a materialistic  motivation  to  these  career  executives. 

They  are  of  the  bureaucracy  perhaps  more  than  the  manager  types,  who  are 
In  the  bureaucracy.  As  such,  they  often  exhibit  an  intimate  involvement 

in  their  responsibilities. 


Elite  Recruitment  in  the  Peruvian  Bureaucracy 
Distinct  forms  of  recruitment  were  discovered  among  this  elite  seg- 
ment of  the  Peruvian  government-  From  the  evidence  available,  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  assuming  that  these  patterns  of  elite  recruitment  are 
typical.  To  illustrate  these  patterns,  the  three  types  of  executives  will 
be  used  as  before. 

Classic  executives. --The  classic  executives  of  the  Peruvian  govern^ 
ment,  whose  careers  have  been  described  es  virtually  callings,  appear  to 
have  been  almost  natural  candidates  for  important  positions  in  the  public 
service.  Primed  for  public  careers  by  the  example  of  their  families, 
accustomed  to  the  world  of  government,  probably  often  assisted  by  the 


For  example.  Ley  No.  6602  of  April  I,  1929,  regularlrlng  entrance 
d promotion  requirements  for  the  diplomatic  servlca,  and  Deereto-Ley  No. 
72  of  October  21,  1931,  integrating  the  diplomatic  and  consular  aervicas. 


However,  eone  of  his  other  reiearks  indicated  that  the  appointment  was 
the  resvit  of  friendship,  combined  with  knowledge  that  the  prospective 
appointee  had  done  an  excellent  job  of  management  in  a private  transpor* 


Another  of  the  executives  classified  as  a manager  type  assimied 
a civilian  executive  position  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the 
Peruvian  Navy.  Apolitical,  this  executive  appears  to  have  been  selected 


for  his  position  — 


requiring  technical  proficiency  in  port  opera- 


tions — because  of  his  previous  experience.  Certainly,  knowledge  of  nis 
background  by  responsible  officials  influenced  his  recruitment!  probably, 
political  connection  played  little  or  no  part  in  the  selection. 

Included  in  the  interviews  were  other  manager  types  who  entered 
government  service  because  of  special  Interests  or  accomplishments  in  a 
particular  field.  One  of  these  executives  admitted  that  he  was  Quite 
reluctant  to  undertake  government  service  until  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  working  in  the  special  area  that  interested  hlmj  in  fact,  ha  rather 
looked  down  on  the  public  service  as  a career.  Now,  working  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Integration  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  Peru,  he  has  found  a 
generally  satisfying  career.  Another  high  executive  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  largely  controlled  by  the  national  government  in  Peru, 
was  called  to  serve  by  the  government  as  a result  of  obviously  outstanding 
and  brilliant  service  in  education  and  in  other  areas.  This  particular 
executive  — a woman,  and  one  of  only  two  women  at  so  high  a level  in  the 
Peruvian  goveriment  — exhibited  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  classic 
executive.  With  a visionary  seal,  she  sees  the  problem  of  education  as 
almost  a personal  burden.  She  is  included  In  the  manager  type  primarily 


government 


service.  An  intellectual,  a serious  scholar  of  astronony  end  nilltary 
history,  an  educator,  a charity  »orker,  and  militant  Roman  Catholic,  her 
activities  and  attainments  inevitably  brought  her  to  the  attention  of 
high  government  officials  and  led  to  her  appointment. 

Another  variant  in  recruitment  of  the  manager  type  of  esecutive 
appears  in  the  political  appointment.  Rare  was  the  executive  who 
frankly  stated  the  political  nature  of  his  anointment,  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  a large  number  strongly  criticized  and  regretted  the 
effect  of  political  influence  In  the  selection  of  executives.  One  of 
the  exceptions,  a founder  and  militant  member  bf  AcciSn  Popular  (the  party 
now  in  office)  was  invited  by  the  president  to  take  over  an  executive 
position  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health.  A phyelclan  by  profession., 
this  official  had  bean  elected  to  the  Congress  from  a southern  depart- 
ment in  the  abortive  elections  of  1062,  but  was  unable  to  assume  the 
office  because  of  the  military  ablce,  He  accepted  the  invitation  'as 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  nation  and  help  the  President,  my  friend." 

In  terms  of  attitudes  of  the  manager  type  toward  the  role  of  poli- 
tics in  the  recruitment  process,  a significant  difference  was  discovered. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  classic  executives  consistently  opposed  the 
intervention  of  political  influence,  positive  or  negative,  in  personnel 
selection.  Lin  the  case  of  the  manager  types,  however,  there  was  found  a 
much  greater  readiness  to  accept  the  need  on  one  hand  for  party  loyalty 
in  certain  posts,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  recognize  me  negative  effect 
of  party  activity  prejudicial  to  tha  government.  It  was  their  view  that 
government  patty  loyalty  may  be  a requisite  for  certain  posta  while 
opposition  party  militancy  may  be  a valid  reason  for  nonrecruitment. 

One  of  the  manager  types  related  his  experience  on  assuming  a directorship 


without  having  any  previous  government  experience.  There  was  much  spec- 
ulation among  his  subordinates  as  to  what  his  "connections"  were,  which 
"strings"  he  pulled  to  secure  the  position.  Incidentally,  this  particular 
executive  professes  to  have  had  no  such  political  Influence. 

At  the  same  time,  other  executives  of  the  menagei  type,  indeed 
two  of  the  most  professionally  oriented  of  this  group,  most  forcefully 
objected  to  poUtlcel  pressures,  positive  or  negative.  In  recruitment. 

One  of  these  showed  the  author  several  letters  from  senators  and  deputies 
asking  appointments  for  political  partisans,  and  he  Indicated  that  he  was 
subjected  constantly  to  political  pressure  in  personnel  selection.  This 
particular  executive  was  singular  in  that  he  was  the  only  person  who 
believed  that  political  Influence  in  selection  was  stronger  under  the 
present  administration  of  President  Fernando  Belatfnde  Terry  than  it  had 
been  In  the  past.  He  had  served  under  the  guvernments  of  General  Manuel 
Odrfa,  Manuel  Prado,  and  the  Military  Junta  of  1963-63,  and  believed  that 
BelaCnde's  regime  had  resorted  to  polities  in  recruitment  more  than  the 
other  administrations.  The  other  very  professionally  oriented  executive, 
asked  about  this,  replied  thst  the  situation  under  Belaunde  had  Impiovad 
"only  a poaulto." 

Career  executives.— Becruitmenf  of  the  group  of  ca 
which  forms  the  largest  segment  of  the  policy-making  leve 
exceptions  takes  two  principal  forms.  Either  these  executives  began 
their  career  at  fslrly  early  ages  In  low  positions  in  the  hierarchy  and 
gradually  worked  their  way  up,  or  they  moved  into  higher  level  government 
work  at  a later  period  of  life  after  considerable  experience  in  private 
r flelda.  In  both  forms  of  entrance  into  the  public 
reer  executive  type  was  discovered  to  have  served  for  a 
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relatively  long  period  of  years. 

The  conclusion  fron  the  data  on  career  executives'  n 
tinned  above,  relating  to  stability  in  government,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  significant  findings  of  this  study.  The  matter  of  stability  was 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  III,  vdtere  data  on  the  entire  policy-making 
segment  are  reported. 

The  career  executives,  virtually  without  exception,  deplored  the 
part  of  politics  and  famillstic  considerations  in  the  recruitment  process. 
Several  executives  of  this  type,  including  some  in  corporations  in  the 
Independent  Public  Sub-Sector,  had  been  victims  of  political  appoint- 
ments at  some  tine  during  their  careers  and  were  especially  sensitive  ^ 
about  the  problem.  Practically  all  the  group  believed  that  education, 
experience,  and  ability  should  be  the  only  factors  considered  in  recruit- 
ment. However,  one  executive  in  a very  high  position  in  the  civil  service 
system  stated  that  "it’s  only  human"  to  consider  a nephew  or  niece,  or  a 
friend,  or  a friend's  relatives,  if  he  is  capable  of  filling  the  Job. 

This  executive  also  observed  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  the  government 
to  hire  a militant  member  of  the  opposition,  who  could  manipulate  his 
position  and  access  to  information  against  the  government.  He  applied 
this  reasoning  not  to  ordinary  members  of  opposition  parties  but  only  to 
militants.  In  a sense  such  an  attitude  is  consistent  with  the  civil 
service  law  which  prohibits  public  employees  from  practicing  political 
activities.  At  the  same  time,  his  views  concerning  special  considera- 
tion of  relatives  and  friends  are  inconsistent  with  Article  22  of  the 
same  law  which  requires  competitive  examinations  for  normal  entry  into 


^Art.?*!,  Decreto-Ley  11377  of  May  29, 
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Beyond  the  elnost  universal  critlcisn  by  the  career  executive 
9roup  of  politics  and  fanllistic  considerations  in  recruitment, 
was  a consistent  expression  of  opinion  that  such  influence  in  the  Pe; 
vlan  bureaucracy  has  decreased  considerably,  especially  since  19S0, 
Particularly  convincing  expressions  of  this  improvement  were  found 
among  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Peru.  In  the  case  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  the  years  1929  an 
controlled  recruitment  on  the  basis  o 
security.  The  hcadeaia  DiolomStica  is  the  only  aw 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  matriculation  in  t1 
competitive  examinations.  Emphasiaing  this,  t1 
Relations  in  a recent  speech  to  graduates  of  t1 
his  office  "would  take  Into  account  only  merits,  n 
a political  order,  cone  from  where  they  may."^ 

Neverthelaas,  there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  ^ 
recommendations  from  family  and  friends  remains  a strong  factor  in  racruii* 
ment  in  the  Peruvian  government.  The  absence  of  a functioning,  viable 
central  control  over  the  civil  service  leaves  the  heads  of  various  agen* 
cies,  offices,  and  ministries  free  to  establish  virtually  whatever  system 
they  prefer.  Thus  the  intensity  of  the  head's  political  militancy  may  be 


k a decided  improvement  in 
id  greatly  enhanced  Job 
' means  of  entrance  to 
le  Academia  is  through 
a Minister  of  Foreign 
.e  Academia  stated  that 
t racommandations  of 


reflected  directly  ii 


e recruitment  o 


, especially  when 


Posts  of  directors,  superintendents,  managers,  and  specialized 
technicians  are  not  required  to  follow  the  normal  path  in  entrance.  Art, 
23,  Decreto~Lay  11377. 

\a  Pransa.  Lima,  January  12,  196b,  p.  12.  Translation  of  the 
author.  Of  course,  occasional  political  appointments  to  high  level  posts 
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luch  latitude  In 
.e  organization 


the  need  for  a large  ezpanaion  of  personnel  Ii 
selection.  The  author  closely  observed  for  s« 
whose  heed  was  a nilltant  neniber  of  the  party 
political  sympathy  of  prospective  employees  was  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  In  selection.  Where  politics  did  not  Intervene,  faoillstic  con- 
siderations often  played  a large  part.  "Good  family*  connections  on  sev- 
eral occasions  overruled  obvious  lack  of  ability. 

Exclusion  by  group  or  class.-- Only  one  intimation  was  detected  sug- 
gesting that  a group  or  class  of  people  should  be  excluded  from  recruit- 
ment. ■''One  career  executive  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  low  level  of 
poor  moral  upbringing  of  ouch  of  the  Peruvian  population  — 
an  population  — made  it  essential  that  a person's  moral  worth  be 
d carefully  in  addition  to  education  and  e;q>erlence. 

The  absence  of  such  Intimstions  from  the  executives  ihtervlewed 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that'  few  members  of  the  Indian  population  enter 
the  Peruvian  government  service.  Riggs'  notion  of  "elects"  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  tribal  or  racial  groups  from  governmental  administration  in  pris- 
matic society  would  have  offered  us  insight  into  this  aspect  of  the  public 
service.  Unforiunetely,  it  was  not  practicable  to  secure  reliable  data 
concerning  this  element  of  recruitment. 

However,  the  author's  e:gierlence  as  a participant-observer  in  the 
Peruvian  government  provided  reasonably  convincing  assurance  that'fio  svs- 
tematlc  exclusion  prevents  entry  of  Indians  into  the  public  administration. 
That  such  exclusion  is  not  systematic  makes  it  no  less  real.  It  Is  a 
fact  of  Peruvian  public  administration  that  few  Indians  are  msmbers  of 
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the  public  service. 

Of  course,  in  considering  the  participation  of  persons  of  certain 
racial  groupings,  one  needs  to  define  the  racial  groupings  according  to 
the  identification  methods  used  in  the  particular  environment.  Indians 
of  Peru,  in  a pattern  common  to  much  of  Latin  America,  tend  to  lose  their 
identity  as  they  adopt  "western*  behavior,  learn  to  speak  the  Spenish 
language  in  place  of  their  native  Quechua  or  Aymard,  and  wear  "western" 
clothing.  An  Indian,  then,  nay  escape  his  "Indlanness"  by  taking  on,  at 
least  outwardly,  the  behavioral  patterns  of  hie  whiter  countrymen.  Cles* 
sifications  thus  tend  to  be  based  upon  behavior  more  than  race.  For- 
tunately, the  Peruvian  Indian  is  not  "racially  bound"  by  obvious  physical 
characteristics  such  as  very  dark  skin.  The  conclusion  relating  to  Indian 
participation  in  the  Peruvian  public  servica  should  be  interpreted  in 
this  light. 

Another  career  executive  frankly  recognized  that  persons  w 
"connections"  are  more  likely  to  be  selected.  But  in  his  own  office, 
involved  in  irrigation  projects  and  similar  civil  engineering  work,  a 
prospective  employee's  scholastic  record  and  theeie  work  are  considered 
most  important.  Other  career  executives  stated  that  probably  the  majority 
of  people  obtain  their  jobs  through  connections  and  reconnendations.  ''•J 
v^Political  influence  was  criticized  as  the  major  cause  of  the  poor  quality 
of  many  civil  servants.  People  cone  with  letters  of  recoomiendations  for 


One  might  wonder,  however,  as  some  anthropologists  have,  idiether 
Peru's  plan  of  integration  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  not  actually 
s deliberate  program  to  eradicate  the  Indian  by  incorporation  strictly 
on  "modern"  terns.  To  this  extent,  exclusion  night  be  considered  sys- 
tematic. See,  for  illustration,  Peru,  Ministerio  de  Trebejo  y Asuntos 
Indigenes,  Plan  Maelonal  de  Integracldn  de  la  PoblaclSn  Aborioeni 
Inforne.  Activldades  Enero  1963  - Junio  1964  {Lima.  Aqosto  lv6^] . 
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psEte  for  Hhich  they  are  totally  unqualified.  The  career  executive  eho 
said  this  (a  relative  of  one  of  Peru's  former  presidents)  obtained  his 
first  )ob.  a minor  secretarial  post,  without  ever  havinp  seen  a type- 
writer. But  he  worked  without  pay,  oor  meritorios.  while  he  learned  to 
type.  Since  then  he  had  advanced  steadily  over  a period  of  thirty-seven 
years  to  his  present  ekecutivs  position. 


The  Relation  of  Ministry  Orientation  and  Recruitmant 
The  hypothetical  interest. — In  Chapter  II,  the  followinq  hypothesla 
was  presentedt  'Norms  of  elite  recruitment  vary  directly  with  the  degree 
of  professional  orientation  of  the  organization,  ranging  from  nepotism 
in  non-professionally  oriented  organizations  to  nonascriptive  methods  of 
selection  in  more  professionally  oriented  ones.  A preliminary  determina- 
tion was  made  In  Chapter  II  of  the  type  of  orientation  of  ministries,  as 
followsi 


Profasslonallv  oriented 
Development  and  Public  Works 
Public  Health  and  Social  Assistance 
Public  Education 
Foreign  Relations 


Hon-professional Iv  oriented 

Government  and  Police 
Justice  and  Worship 

Treasury  and  Cooinerce 
Labor  and  Indigenous  Affairs 


Considering  the  ramifications  of  this  hypothesis  the  phenomenon 
was  noted  In  which  the  executives  of  each  ministry  usually  believed  that 
the  situation  in  regard  to  recruitment  was  better  in  their  ministry  than 
in  the  others.  The  exception  to  this  general  rule  was  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education,  whose  notoriously  political  nature  was  admitted  and 
deplored  by  all  the  executives  interviewed,  including  those  in  that 


nlnistiy.  This  ninistty  and  the  other  eight  civilian  ministries  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  considerable  detail  in  relation  to  the  aspect  of 
stability.  The  chief  concern  at  this  point  is  the  attitudes  of  the  exe- 
cutives of  each  ministry  and  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
attitudes  appear  to  be  founded  realistically. 

perspective,  it  was  iiaaediately  apparent  that  the  hypothesis  relative  to 
norms  of  recruitment  apparently  was  not  confirmed  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education.  A dacided  pessimism  was  found  among  the  executives 
interviewed  In  the  ministry  and  among  others  with  whom  various  contacts 
were  msde  during  this  period,  as  well  as  an  attitude  of  frustration  In 
regard  to  the  education  problem  of  Peru.  Analysis  of  questionnaire  ^ 
response  to  the  query  relating  to  means  of  entrance  to  the  public  service 
Indicates  that^ihe  large  majority  of  executives  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education  were  named  to  their  posts  directly  without  any  form 
of  competitive  examinations.  'This  ministry  does  not  have  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  ministerial  turn-over  In  the  central  government. 'But 
the  highly  political  nature  of  the  education  problem  of  Peru  --  a chal- 
lenge that  has  led  to  the  downfall  of  many  Ministers  of  Public  Educa- 
tion — apparently  has  made  executive  posts  in  the  Ministry  quite 
political  as  wall.  Thus  one  finds  a ministry  which  Ohe  would  ejgject  to 
be  more  professionally  oriented  exhibiting  many  of  the  attributes  of  a 
non-professionaliy  oriented  organization.  At  the  same  time,  some  organi- 
zational segments  of  the  ministry  are  making  valiant  efforts  to  reise  the 
standards  of  recruitment  and  other  personnel  practices,  even  though  some 


Chapter  111. 
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r unrealistic  in  the  claimed  degree  o 


le  discrimi* 


In  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  ' 
by  extensive  formalization  of  recruitment  and 
greater  career  protection  and  job  security.  ' 


e hypothesis  is  confirmed 
ntrance  procedures  and 
is  conclusion  rests  not 


only  on  the  information  derived  from  the  personal  interviews  of  diplomatic 
personnel,  but  also  on  discussions  with  candidates  for  the  diplomatic 
service  who  were  trainees  in  the  Academia  Oiplomftica.  There  was  con- 
sensus that  recruitment  in  this  area  is  larcjely  nonascriptlve  and  gen- 
erally free  of  familistic  considerations. 

’''"interview  findings  relating  to  norms  of  recruitment  in  the  Ministry 
of  Development  and  Public  Works  support  the  conclusion  that  the  profes-  ^ 
sional  orientation  of  this  ministry  is  reflected  in  its  recruitment  prac- 
tices. In  this  segment  of  the  bureaucracy,  where  a large  majority  of 
senior  executives  is  composed  of  men  holding  professional  engineering 
degrees,  the  evidence  of  professional  recruitment  procedures  is  consid- 
erable. Despite  the  candid  admission  of  some  officials  in  the  ministry 
that  candidates  with  ^'connections"  might  stand  a better  chance  of  success, 
the  prevailing  attitude  was  one  favoring  reliance  upon  scholastic 
achievement  and  professional  competence  of  candidates. 

Who  findings  relating  to  recruitment  norms  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  Social  Assistance  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
sustain  or  disprove  the  hypothesis.  The  professional  character  of  much 
of  the  ministry,  staffed  in  most  of  its  higher  positions  by  medical  doc- 
tors, must  be  evaluated  in  connection  with  the  obviously  political  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  senior  executives.  The  absence  of  formalized 


recruitment  rtendards  wds  acknowledged  candidly  by  aeveral  executivea. 

At  the  same  timei  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  was  instituting  a coopre' 
hensive  personnel  administration  system  which  was  expected  to  improve 
personnel  practices  markedly  in  the  ministry. 

Recruitawnt  in  non-orofessionallv  oriented  ministries. — Turning  to 
consideration  of  those  ministries  which  have  been  described  as  non-pro- 
fessionally  oriented,  it  is  apparent  that  a wide  range  of  recruitment 
norms  exists  in  these  ministries.  Five  civilian  ministries  — Government, 
Justice,  Agriculture,  Treasury  and  Comeierce,  and  Labor  and  Indigenous 
Affairs  — were  categorized  as  non-professionally  oriented. 

* Interview  findings  strongly  indicated  that  under  developed  recruit- 
ment standards  prevail  in  the  Ministry  of  Government.  The  ministry  was 
described  repeatedly  by  executives  interviewed  and  officials  in  other 
government  offices  as  highly  political  with  very  poor  job  security.  The 
Ministry  of  Government,  functioning  closely  with  the  President  in  sen- 
sitive matters  such  as  internal  security  and  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  centralized  system  of  Peruvian  government,  is  perhaps 
atypical  as  a result  of  its  role.  However,  it  was  concluded  as  a result 
of  the  interviews  that  merit  recruitment  would  be  employed  in  instances 
where  job  responsibilities  for  certain  technical  positions  demanded 
professionally  qualified  Incumbents. 

'The  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Religion,  It  was  concluded  from  the 
interviews,  has  not  adopted  recruitment  norms  based  on  merit  to  an  extent 
that  the  hypothesis  should  be  unsupported.  ^The  pattern  of  responses  from 
the  interview  schedule  reveals  that  the  ministry  remains  strongly  subject 
to  political  Influences  in  personnel  selection.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
executives  interviewed,  this  has  been  a major  cause  of  the  poor  quality 
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of  many  civil  sorvanU.  Many,  if  not  most,  persons  enter  on  the  basis 
of  various  types  of  recoiseiendations,  although  the  use  of  cooipetitive  exao' 
Inations  is  increasing, 

A reasonable  expectation  would  be  that  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
because  it  is  the  parent  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Civil  Service  and 
also  is  staffed  at  the  upper  levels  principally  with  lawyers,  would  ''/ 
exhibit  stronger  signs  of  professionalisn  in  its  recrultnent  procedures 
and  standards.  Nevertheless,  the  interviews  Indicated  the  opposite  ten- 
dency. Indications  of  this  tendency  were  lent  special  credence  by  the 
frank  adnission  of  an  executive  high  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Civil  Service 
Itself  that  it  existed. 

-The  evidence  available  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Coomerce  is  considered  insufficient  to  sub- 
stantiate an  evaluation  of  elite  recruitment  norms.  The  statistical 
analysis  of  executives  In  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  reveals  a heavy 
representation  of  personnel  holding  professional  degrees,  especially 
degrees  in  agronomy.  It  might  be  Inferred  frest  this  fact  that  recrult- 

eicept  for  this  inference,  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  a more  conclusive 
Judgment. 

For  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Coimerce  also,  it  is  necessary 
to  forego  a conclusive  evaluation  of  the  character  of  recruitment  norms. 

A consensus  was  found  during  the  interviews  that  there  is  still  much  poli- 
tical  and  familial  influence  exerted  in  selection  of  employees.  An 
applicant  without  reconaiendations  will  likely  lose  out  to  one  with  them. 

■hen  ministers  or  other  high  officials  have  political  obligations,  people 
they  recommend  are  likely  to  get  the  Jobs,  with  little  attention  to  other 
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qualifications.  Thare  Is  still  much  selection  on  the  basis  of  "pullj" 
amlstad.  and  similar  factors,  although  this  appears  to  be  changing  slowly 
but  surely. 

the  weight  of  evidence  concerning  recruitment  norms  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  Indigenous  Affairs  does  not  support  the  hypothesis  for  that 
ministry.  Information  derived  from  the  interviews  indicates  the  existence 

of  the  application  of  such  norms  in  actual  practice.  There  was  evident 
an  apparently  genuine  effort  to  recruit  on  the  basis  of  capacity  and 
experience.  There  was  an  absence  of  complaints  regarding  political  and 
famllistic  pressures  which  characterlaed  other  government  ministries. 

This  factor  appeared  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
executives  interviewed  had  been  the  victim  of  political  job  terminations 
in  other  ministries.  The  interviewees  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor  attached 
strong  importance  to  professional  qualification  and  expertise  of  personnel 
in  the  ministry.  The  need  for  Labor  Ministry  personnel  to  meet  union 
negotiators  and  company  lawyers  on  equal  terms  was  stressed  by  eeveral 
officials.  As  a result  of  these  findings,  it  was  concludad  that  the 
hypothesis  was  not  sustained  for  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Indigenous 
Affsirs. 

Summary. — In  general,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  results  of  the 
hypothesis  relating  to  elite  recruitment  are  somewhat  inconclusive.  Part 
of  the  difficulty  derives  from  the  problem  of  making  the  distinction 
between  professionally  oriented  and  non-professionally  oriented  organi- 
zations. To  a large  extent,  this  division  was  arbitrary,  based  on  reason- 
able expectations  of  the  effect  of  a ministry's  rola  in  public  administra- 
tion. Secondly,  the  relative  nature 


of  the  scalar  ranking  from  nepotlem 


dt  one  extreme  to  nonascriptlve  methods  of  selection  st  the  other  did 
not  lend  Itself  to  precise  meesureraent.  Finally,  the  conclusions  are 
based  largely  on  the  attitudes  of  executives  Involved  and  on  how  they 
perceive  of  elite  recruitment  in  their  ministry. 

In  survoary,  recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  tests  of  this 
hypothesis,  it  is  considered  that  the  hypothesis  was  sustained  in  the 
Ministries  of  Development  and  Public  Works,  Foreign  Relations,  Govern- 
ment and  Police,  and  Justice.  The  hypothesis  is  considered  unsupported 
in  the  Ministries  of  Public  Education  and  Labor  and  Indigenous  Affairs. 
There  were  inconclusive  results  for  the  Ministries  of  Public  Health  and 
Social  Assistance,  Agriculture,  and  Treasury  and  Comterce. 

Career  Satisfaction  in  the  Peruvian  Bureaucracy 

By  means  of  a series  of  probing  questions  during  the  interviews, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  degree  of  satisfaction  which  this 
group  of  senior  executives  derives  from  the  public  career.  This  probing 
was  designed  to  find  out  what  these  executives  like  and  dislike  about 
government  service  and  adiat  the  public  service  meens  to  them.  As  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  three  types  of  executives  which 
have  been  used  for  illustration  proved  to  be  appropriate. 

The  classic  executives. — Among  the  classic  executive  group,  an  ^ 
extremely  high  degree  of  career  satisfaction  was  obvious.  This  group  of 
executives  plainly  had  enjoyed  their  many  years  of  service,  and  took 
pride  in  reminiscing  about  their  career.  All  of  the  classic  executives 
were  fully  aware  of  the  negative  aspects  of  Peruvian  public  service,  but 

factions.  Such  an  attitude  reflects  an  aarlier  assassmant  that,  the 
careers  of  this  group  signify  much  more  than  mare  livelihoods. 
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One  of  these  executives  reinenbered  with  setlsfection  the  period 
he  had  spent  in  the  United  States  in  the  dipioiaatic  service  and  espe- 
cially the  awards  he  had  received  for  work  in  inter-Anierlcan  cooperation. 

St  international  transportation  conferences.  These  kinds  of  rewards,  in 
the  minds  of  the  classic  executives,  more  than  compensate  for  the  low 
financial  remuneration  in  the  Peruvian  public  service.  Closely  related 
to  motivation  of  this  group  of  executives  is  the  satisfaction  they  derive 
from  the  opportunity  to  serve  Peru. 

The  managers. — The  manager  type  of  executives  gained  career  satis- 
faction from  two  principal  sources.  They  either  considered  satisfying 


the  challenge  that  their  positions  offered  them,  probably  s temporary  \ 
chaUenge,'Or  they  had  an  intense  interest  in  the  particular  field  of  work 
in  which  they  were  involved.  Several  of  the  latter  type  enjoy  the  spec- 
ialist's involvement  In  their  irork  despite  in  some  cases  their  abhorrence 
of  the  political  pressures  to  which  they  ere  subject  and  the  bureaucratic 
restrictions  surrounding  them.  Some  of  this  group  expressed  some  wistful- 
ness  about  working  in  the  private  sector,  free  from  such  disturbances. 

All  of  the  manager  executives  complained  about  the  low  pay  scales 
in  the  public  service.  However,  almost  all  indicated  that  they  managed 
to  live  decently  on  their  government  salary.  Every  one  of  the  executives 
of  the  manager  type  had  taken  salary  cuts  to  undertake  government  service. 

ness  at  considerably  higher  salaries,  but  that  such  positions  would  not 
permit  them  to  continue  work  in  their  particuler  interest  or  on  the 
scale  of  government  projects.  Seme  also  decline  opportunities  in  private 
business  because  often  these  may  require  movement  from  the  relative  luxury 


Gf  Liioa  to  the  pjovincial  areas.  Government  saiary  scales  are  lacking 
seriously  In  uniformity  despite  the  basic  salary  ranges  established  by 
the  civil  service  lam.  Over  a period  of  years,  the  salary  scales, 
because  of  varied  adjustments  and  bonlflcaclones  for  various  reasons, 
have  become  seriously  unbalanced.  This  disparity  is  a cause  of  much 
dissatisfaction  among  government  executives.  It  Is  also  one  of  the 
reasons  cited  frequently  by  management  personnel  in  the  Independent 
Public  Sub-Sector  for  their  preference  for  positions  In  that  sector. 

The  government  corporation  officials  considered  the  major  attraction  of 
those  entitles  to  be  the  higher  salaries  offered. 

Some  of  the  manager  types  seemed  to  derive  much  setlsfactlon  from 
their  accomplishments  In  improvements  in  time-honored  but  Inefficient 
methods.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  this  type  showed  frustration  from 
the  repeated  encounter  with  obstacles  which.  In  their  opinion,  should 
have  been  eliminated  long  before.  The  manager  type  exhibits  perhaps  a 
stronger  feeling  of  insecurity  of  position,  owing  probably  to  his  usually 
rapid  ascent  coupled  with  the  folklore  of  short  political  careers  In 
the  governments. 

Generalizing  for  the  manager  type  of  executive,  it  may  be  said 
that  most  gain  their  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  nature  of  their  work 
Itself  — from  the  opportunity  to  work  in  their  special  interest  — be  it 
education  of  children,  shipping  and  port  operations,  Indian  affairs,  or 
whatever.  Those  managers  without  particular  specialties  seem  to  be 
attracted  by  and  gain  satisfaction  from  the  edministrative  challenges 

^^Some  entities  in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector  are  governed 
by  regular  government  salary  scales,  and  upper  limits  on  salaries  in  the 
sub-sector  were  set  recently.  Ley  ho.  15564,  1965. 


offered  by  a generally  "paper-logged"  bureaucracy. 

Career  executives. — The  career  executives  expressed  a wide  variety 
of  career  satisfactions.  These  ranged  fron  the  confortable  security 

v' 

they  derived  fron  the  regular,  dependable  routine  of  bureaucracy  to 
such  satisfaction  that  the  executive  "would  work  without  pay  to  have  the 
opportunity."  "On  the  other  hand,  the  career  executives  expressed  aiany 
dissatisfactions  with  the  public  service  — from  a virtually  universal 
complaint  over  inadeguate  salaries  through  job  insecurity  to  political 
interference  in  administration.  general,  the  average  career  execu- 
tive was  assessed  as  a competent  civil  servant  who  does  the  best  job  he 
can  without  attaching  any  exalted  status  to  the  work.  As  such,  it  might 
be  expected  that  his  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  would  be  of 
generally  mundane  nature.  For  example,  the  career  executives  object  to 
political  interference  especially  when  it  affects  their  work.  Often  it 
affects  them  directly  in  the  kinds  of  people  lAich  are  recruited  under 
such  conditions.  As  one  career  executive  said,  "1  ask  for  a typistj 

Many  or  most  career  executives  expressed  unnappiness  over  the  low 
salarias  in  the  public  service,  although  In  general  they  considered  that 
a person  could  live  reasonably  decently  on  a government  salary  of  their 
level.  Some  executives  coooiented  that  it  is  not  easy  to  live  on  their 
salary  from  the  government.  One  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  told 
about  certain  diplomatic  personnel  being  forced  to  sell  possessions  in 
order  to  represent  Peru  adequately  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  a few 
career  executives  who  have  come  from  private  positions  stated  that  they 
make  more  in  the  civil  service  than  they  earned  in  private  life.  An 
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that  linlte  had  been  placed  recently  an  the  ealaries  which  employeea  in 
that  sector  could  drawj  feeling  that  this  would  daaiage  incentives. 

Anong  career  executives  considerable  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  Lina,  in  much  the  way  that  life  in  the  capital 
was  described  as  a motivational  factor.  A ntacber  of  this  group  had  given 
up  or  rejected  opportunities  for  better*paid  positions  in  order  to  be 
able  to  woric  and  raise  their  families  in  Lima. 

Job  insecurity. source  of  considerable  dissatisfaction  among 
career  executives  was  job  insecurity,  much  as  was  found  to  exist  among 
the  manager  types.  Several  persons  indicated  that  the  critical  dividing 
line  was  between  the  level  of  sub-director  and  director.  The  general 
opinion  among  this  group  is  that  directors  occupy  posts  much  more 
"political"  than  sub-directors  and  because  of  this  they  suffer  from 
greater  job  insecurity.  Several  sub-directors  of  the  career  executive 
type  stated  that  they  had  no  aspirations  for  promotion  to  director 
because  there  was  too  much  politics  and  instability  at  that  level.  A 
director  in  the  Ministry  of  Government  and  Police,  generally  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  "political"  ministries,  indicated  that  Slractors 
are  frequently  vlctime  of  politics.  He  himself  has  made  a practice  of 
submitting  his  resignation  to  etch  new  government  during  his  eight  years 
of  service  as  director,  elthough  none  has  been  sccepted.  In  addition, 
he  plans  to  retire  early  to  avoid  being  asked  to  leave  his  post  when 
the  government  changes  sgaln.  Another  director,  with  eleven  years  of 
service  in  the  post,  believed  that  in  most  esses  there  were  adequate  rea- 
sons for  changes  of  directors,  either  for  lack  of  ability,  for  personal 
reasona,  or  for  reasons  of  confidence.  This  career  executive  has  served 
under  the  governments  of  Odr{s,  Prado,  the 
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Military  Junta  of  1962-63, 


and  Belaunde,  and  ha  concludea  that  all  fau 
tratlons  have  shown  the  utmost  respect  for  ' 
terfered  or  applied  pressure  In  any  way. 

^In  general,  the  career  executives  believed 
Increasing  stability,  especially  since  the  19S0  c! 


adniinls- 


Fewer  people  are  subject  ti 
The  enhanced  stability  has 


subrogation  f' 


Q del  servicio. 


e opinion  of  this  group,  mitigated 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  job  dissatisfaction. 

Of  Interest  in  this  aspect  Is  a comparison  of  the  attitudes 
exhibited  by  the  group  of  executives  interviewed  with  the  statistical  dat 
on  ministerial  and  executive  stability,  derived  from  both  questionnaire 
data  and  from  official  sources.  How  does  the  "foUtlorev  compare  with 
the  record  of  stability?  Relatlhg  the  date  In  Chapter  Ilf  to  the  Inter- 
view results.  It  Is  found  In  general  that  the  beliefs  of  the  executives 
are  somewhat  more  pessimistic  than  the  evidence  of  actual  stability  would 

Interruptions  for  the  executives  Is  0.6  per  person  and  that  the  average 
length  of  service  ccmes  to  over  2a  years,  furthermore  the  average  execi 
tive  had  been  In  his  preseht  position  over  four  years.  The  record  as 
considered  above  appears  to  indicate  that  the  "folklora"  is  somewhat  let 
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Importance  of  the  group's  conception. — Leonard  D.  White  concep- 
tualized as  a presumption  of  his  notable  "prestige  studies"^^  that  the 


^^ee  above.  Chapter  111,  Tables  19-22. 

'"ihS.  Prestioa  Value  of  Public  Bmoleyment  In  ChieaoQ  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929)  and  Further  Contributions  to  the  Prestige 
Value  of  Public  Employment  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932). 


Borals  cf  any  group  is  affocted  by  the  group's  concept  of  its  social  eval- 
uation. An  iTxlividuel 's  concept  of  the  value  of  his  work  is  deeply  affected 
by  what  others  think  of  it  and  by  what  thinks  others  think  of  it.  One 
of  the  important  points  of  White's  studies,  directly  related  to  this  work, 
is  that  the  prestige  of  a Job  affects  recruitment  for  the  Job.  To  attempt 
to  gain  soete  appreciation  of  the  self-image  held  by  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment executive,  a number  of  questions  were  included  in  the  interview  guide 
for  this  purpose.  For  example,  the  executives  interviewed  ware  queried 
as  to  how  the  general  public,  in  their  opinion,  rated  various  posts  and 
occupations,  ranging  from  factory  workers  to  Oenk  directors  and  govern- 
ment office  directors.  The  objective  was  to  determine  whether  this  group 
of  senior  executives  believes  thet  the  Peruvian  people  have  sufficient 
interest  in  activities  of  the  government  and  whether  this  interest  has 
much  effect  on  the  government  and  how  it  operates.  Other  questions  were 
intended  to  elicit  their  opinions  as  to  whether  he  respects  the  civil  ser- 

The  responses  of  these  senior  executives  to  queries  on  self-image 
followed  a pattern  different  from  the  results  received  from  other  ques- 
tions. In  all  of  the  questions  relating  to  other  career  aspects,  the 
three  types  of  executives,  in  general,  offered  reaponsas  which  more  or 
lass  set  them  apart  as  types.  However,*  in  all  of  the  questions  concerned 
with  self-image,  an  almost  completely  consistent  pattern  of  response 
became  apparent.  All  the  officials  — classic  executives,  managers,  and 
career  executives  --  responded  in  virtually  the  same  way,  with  few  sscep- 

General  attitudes. — It  was  found,  not  unexpectedly,  that  the 
senior  government  executives  of  Peru  believe  that  the  civil  service  is 


looked  down  upon  by  the  averege  Peruvian.  They  believe  that  the  average 
citizen  has  little  respect  for  govermrent  workers  and  the  civil  service.  ' 
They  regret  that  there  is  little  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  governnent.  Practically  all  the  executives  believe  that  the  public 
would  rate  private  businessieen  higher  in  teres  of  prestige  than  govern- 
leent  workers  and  executives. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  on  the  other  hand,  a number  of  these  Peru- 
vian executives  mirrored  the  attitudes  of  the  general  public.  This  reflec- 
tion of  public  opinion  was  evident  in  some  officials  in  both  the  nsnager 
type  and  the  career  executive  group,  but  not  among  the  classic  executives. 
One  manager  admitted  his  negative  opinion  of  the  public  service  before  he 
entered  a government  position,  and  many  of  his  commenta  indicated  a cer- 
tain persistence  of  such  attitudes.  Several  career  executives,  in  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  image  of  the  civil  service  as  they  saw  it, 
bluntly  stated  that  they  would  not  recommend  the  public  service  career 
to  a young  man.  However,  most  of  the  executives,  despite  such  attitudes, 
would  recomend  a public  career. 

In  general,  all  the  executives  believe  that  the  public  service  Is 
disparaged  by  the  general  population  of  Peru.  The  civil  service  is  viewed 
by  the  public  as  a place  for  an  easy  living,  with  little  work  and  a sura 
pensioni  the  civil  servant  is  paid  for  doing  nothing  --  he  is  an  unproduc- 
tive pareslte.  Much  of  such  feeling,  according  to  these  executives,  is 
Justified  but  a greal  deal  of  it  stems  from  ignorance  of  what  the  govern- 
ment does.  A somewhat  different  perspective  was  noted  in  the  case  of 
executives  of  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector.  These  executives  agreed 
with  those  of  the  central  governnent  in  their  assessment  of  public  opin- 
ion about  the  civil  service.  At  the  sane  tine,  however,  they  believed 
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that  the  public  considers  employees  of  the  entitles  in  the  Independent 
Public  Sub-Sector  to  be  of  a higher  caliber  than  those  In  the  regular 
civil  service.  Such  employees  are  viewed  as  employees  of  private  busi- 
ness rather  than  as  government  workers.  These  executives  believe  that 
this  better  image  assists  in  the  attraction  of  higher  quality  employees. 

Some  executives  felt,  probably  correctly,  that  the  average  Peru- 
vian has  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  government  only  when  he  is 
affected  directly  by  them,  especially  in  terms  of  salary,  housing  and 
cost  of  living.  The  government  is  credited  with  good  work  only  when  the 
results  are  direct  and  tangible.  Rarely,  however,  doss  the  praise  of 

'Most  of  the  executives  believe  that  much  of  the  negative  public 
image  of  the  civil  service  is  often  a result  of  the  public's  experience 
with  government  red  tape  and  inefficiency.  One  executive  described  an 
application  which  required  82  separate  steps  for  completion,  with  sev- 
eral months  or  years  necessary  in  the  process.  The  public  learns  that 
practically  nothing  is  automatici  everything  requires  expediting  and 
personal  checking  by  the  applicant  at  each  stage.  Such  delays  inevi- 
tably darken  the  image  of  the  civil  servant.  The  executives  exhibited 
f such  inefficiency  as  well  as  a certain  sensitivity 
his  kind  of  contact  of  the  public  with  the  civil 
d mistrust  of  the  government  worker.  Some  execu- 
e prestige  of  the  civil  servaht  varies  with  different 
e population.  These  officials  believe  that  the 
much  more  respect  for  the  civil  servant 
a latter  complain  of  the  laziness  of  public 


service  has  crea' 


middle  ai 


I upper  classes  ha' 
le  lower  classes. 


employees  b 


't  always  get  Instant  servlcai  they  d< 


speaking  generally  about  the  eelf>iirage  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
nent  executives,  it  can  be  said  that  they  believe  their  iovage  is  poor  in 
public  opinion.  Even  though  many  of  these  executives  consider  their  posi- 
tions are  unusually  important  because  of  their  service  to  the  nation,  they 
are  conscious  that  the  Peruvian  people  do  not  conceive  of  civil  servants 
as  any  kind  of  exalted  group.  During  the  interviews  of  senior  officials 
and  during  other  experiences  ae  a participant -observer  in  the  government, 
the  author  formed  a general  impression  that  such  awareness  probably  con- 


tributes to  the  defensive  behavior  often  observed  in  Peruvian  bureaucrats. 
Such  behavior  ranges  from  evidences  of  over-compensation  possibly  because 
of  inferiority  feelings  (especially  in  dealings  with  foreign  government 
personnel,  for  example)  to  suggestions  of  bureaupathological  behavior  of 
the  kind  described  by  Thompson  (especially  in  relationships  with  subordi- 
nates and  the  general  public  clientele) . 


In  this  chapter,  a characterization  of  the  senior  Peruvian  bureau- 
crat has  been  presented.  Based  on  a series  of  personal  depth  interviews, 
this  portrayal  focused  on  various  aspects  of  the  government  career.  By 
questioning  the  executives  about  their  ideas  and  views  on  motivation, 
recruitment,  career  satisfaction,  and  self-image,  the  interviews  kept  the 


interpretations. 


The  patterns 


need  for  a typology  which  was  used  to  divide  the  executives  into  three 


Knopf,  1961), 


groups  --  classic  exacutives,  inanagers,  and  career  executives.  This 
typology  served  to  organize  the  different  aspects  under  discussion. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  analysis  continues  in  regard  to 
executive  roles  and  consideration  of  reaction  to  adninistritive  and 


developirental  changes. 


CHApra 


ROLES  AND  CHANCE  IN  THE  PEiUVIAN  BWEAXRACY 


The  general  approach. — In  recegnLtion  of  the  potential  Insights 
ohlch  role  analysis  might  contribute  to  the  study  of  executives,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  formulate  from  the  interview  findings  a general 
statement  of  role  expectetlons  of  the  executives.  Such  generalizations 
must  suffer  from  incompleteness  because  the  main  thrust  of  the  analysis 


is  directed  elsewhere.  But  they  can  serve  a useful  function  as  one 
further  source  of  insight  into  the  world  of  the  Peruvian  bureaucrat. 

As  Cross  and  his  colleagues  demonstrate  in  their  school  executive 
studies  employing  role  anelysis,^  role  ei^ectatlons  may  be  treated  either 
as  the  e:9ectatlons  others  have  toward  one  and  one's  job  or  the  expecta- 
tions one  has  about  himself  in  his  job  and  the  perceptions  he  has  of  the 
expectations  of  others  about  him  In  his  job.  In  concentrating  on  the 
latter  aspect,  In  effect  the  personal  orientation  of  the  individual  would 
be  used  as  the  focus  for  analysis. 

The  approach  employed  In  the  present  study  of  Peruvian 
and  the  primary  concern  of  the  personal 
to  determine  expectations  which 

as  their  expectations  of  their  own  roles.  The  decision  wai 
arrange  the  Interview  findings  regarding  role  e^ectations 


x/ 


^Neal  Gross,  at  ai..  Explorations  In  Role  Analysis!  Studies  of  the 
School  Suoerlntendencv  Role  (New  YorR:  John  Vlley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  19b6). 
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presentation.  Role  expectations  of  the  classic  executives,  managers, 

superiors  and  ministers;  (2)  toward  their  colleagues  (other  directors  and 
sub-directors) I (3)  toward  their  subordinates;  and  (4)  their  expectations 
of  their  own  role,  that  Is,  what  they  perceive  of  their  own  expectations. 
This  particular  approach,  then,  smphasltes  the  expectations  the  execu- 
tives alone  have  of  themselves  and  of  others  as  they  direct  or  coonuni- 

Expectations  toward  superiors. — A surprisingly  strong  ej^ression 

n/ 

of  confidence  in  and  loyalty  to  superiors  was  discovered  from  ell  three 
types  of  executives.  In  general,  the  political  character  of  the  job  of 
minister  of  state  was  recognized  and  the  primacy  of  the  political  func- 
tion was  acknowledged.  There  was  not  only  general  recognition  of  the 
political  function  of  ministers,  but  there  were  also  positive  statements 
of  values  that  this  should  be  so. 

The  manager  types  and  the  career  executives  spoke  highly  of  the 
young,  capable  political  ministers  such  as  Carlos  FernSndez  Sessarego, 
Minister  of  Justice,  one  of  BelaGnde's  appointees.  In  general,  ministers 
were  looked  upon  by  their  directors  and  sub-directors  as  professionals 
with  much  experience  and  ability.  Some  of  the  manager  types  spoke  of 
great  confidence  In  Presidant  Belaijnde  as  an  inspiring,  dedicated  leader. 
Such  expressions  were  not  detected  among  classic  executives  or  career 
executives.  Possibly  this  Indicates  a greater  dependence  of  menager 
types  on  presidential  appointments,  although  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  such  an  explanation.  Prom  the  group  of  managers,  there  was  only 
one  negative  expression  directed  toward  ministers.  One  manager  felt  that 


the  rainister  failed  to  give  adec[uate  tine  to  the  nanager'a  problensi  he 
considered  hinseif  ignored  or  left  out.  At  the  sane  time,  he  recognized 
that  the  minister  had  pressing  demands  of  a political  nature  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  ignore. 

One  career  executive,  who  is  considered  most  atypical  in  attitudes 
and  general  perceptions,  evaluated  sone  ministers  as  "terrible."  this 
executive  singled  out  particularly  the  previous  Minister  of  Education, 
whose  political  meddling,  he  believed,  had  almost  ruined  that  ministry. 

Virtually  unanimously,  sub-directors  saw  their  superiors,  especially 

ally  as  sys^athetic  chiefs  who  spend  much  tine  in  advising  their  sub- 
directors and  are  understanding  of  administrative  problems. 

However,  there  was  a widespread  feeling  among  sub-directora  that 
the  position  of  director  is  too  political.  For  this  reason  many  sub- 
directors  did  not  aspire  to  the  post  of  directorj  job-security  decreases 
rapidly  in  that  level,  according  to  their  view.  Some  sub-directors 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  plaguing  the  first  few  months  of  a new 
administration,  when  new  directors  are  still  unfamiliar  with  their  jobs. 

Expectations  towards  peers. — In  considering  attitudes  and  role 
expectations  of  the  executives  toward  one  another,  there  was  noted  e %/ 
generally  consistent  hssitancy  to  discuss  one's  peers.  This  reiuctancs 


was  obvious  not  only  during  the  personal  interviews,  but  also  in  the  mai 
conversations  which  the  author  had  with  executives  during  his  experlenci 
as  a participant-observer  in  the  Peruvian  government. 

The  very  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  represented  by  some 
career  executives  who  had  varioua  resentments  against  colleagues  or 
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In  another  oiinletry  who  had 
replaceraentf  and  intimated 


m in  a politically-inspired 
r director  instigated  the 


Relationships  among  executives  in  the  Peruvian  government  suffer 
in  many  cases  from  faulty  communication.  Quite  often,  bureaucratic  inter 
actions  appear  to  take  various  forms  of  defensive  behavior,  based  partly 
on  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  other  party's  power  base  and  partly  on 
insecurity  about  one's  own  position.  Aspects  of  this  form  of  behavior 
bear  much  similarity  to  that  described  by  Thompson  as  "buresupathic." 

He  uses  the  term  to  portray  the  rigid  and  ritualistic  performance  of 
roles  as  a means  of  escape  from  insecurity.  In  this  situation,  the 
buresupathic  official  would  stress  the  rights  of  office  rather  than 
abilities.  Several  cases  were  observed  at  close  hand  among  the  Peruvian 
executives  which  fit  this  description  closely.  The  important  point  here, 
however,  is  not  buzeaupathology  itself,  but  the  manner  in  which  such 

Expectations  toward  subordinates. — Practically  all  executives  of 
the  study  group  were  willing  to  discuss  freely  their  attitudes  towards 
subordinates  and  tha  role  expectations  they  held  for  them.  Such  will- 
ingness contrasts  with  their  general  reluctance  to  discuss  their  peers 
and  perhaps  is  to  be  expected. 

All  three  types  of  executives  set  loyalty  to  the  state  as  a 
expectatioh  for  subordinate  smployaes.  The  aecond  most  freguently 
expected  quality  named  was  attention  to  duty,  followed  by  ability. 

Among  other  traits  expected  were  honor,  efficiency,  responsibility, 
objectivity,  honesty,  and  professionalization.  There  was  general 
agreement  among  the  three  executive  types  on  this  array  of  expectations. 

Thompson,  Modern  Organization. 
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However,  significant  differences  were  apparent  in  the  judgment 
of  the  eaecutives  about  the  manner  in  which  subordinates  had  fulfilled 
these  role  expectations.  These  differences  take  on  added  meaning  when 
considered  against  the  executive  typology. 

First,  there  emerged  a reasonably  clear-cut  set  of  attitudes 
according  to  executive  type. ' The  classic  executives  were  much  more  apt 
to  express  satisfaction  with  performance  of  subordinates.  Their  employees, 
in  their  opinion,  had  in  general  lived  up  to  the  prime  expectations  of 
loyalty  to  the  state  and  attention  to  duty.  At  the  seme  tine,  the  need 
for  such  training  was  recognized  clearly.*  Manager  types,  in  their  Judg- 

non-governaiental  orientation.  Their  basis  of  evaluation  appeared  to  be 
largely  efficiency.  They  found  many  subordinates  lacking  in  training  as 
well  as  xrillingness  to  work.  Many  government  employees  were  "stuck-in- 
the-mud."  'Although  there  were  divided  opinions  among  career  executives, 
in  general  they  expressed  more  dissatisfaction  over  subordinate  employees' 
performance.  If  these  evaluations  are  valid,  the  greatest  need  of  the  , 
Peruvian  civil  servant  is  more  and  better  training.  Practically  all 
career  executives  were  critical  of  employee  preparation  and  training. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  Inadequate  end  overly  political  salec- 


Besides  training  deficiencies,  many  career  executives  pinpointed 
a simple  lack  of  desire  to  work  among  government  employees.  Generally, 
the  civil  servant  is  lacking  In  skills,  education,  and  energy.  In  suo- 
mary,  the  average  career  executive  does  not  regard  the  average  adminis- 
trative employee  very  highly. 

The  second  outstanding  difference  noted  in  regard  to  fulfillment 


of  rol«  expectations  concerns  the  evaluations  by  executives  in  the  Inde* 
pendent  Public  Sub-Sector.  Such  executlveSt  all  oi  whom  were  classified 
as  career  executives,  ei^essed  consistently  favorable  attitudes  towards 
subordinates.  The  avera9e  employee  in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector, 
in  their  jud9rnent,  is  superior  to  those  in  the  central  governnent.  Host 
employees  know  their  Jobs  well  and  are  able  and  efficient.  All  these 
executives  of  that  sub-sector  attributed  such  performance  prlnarily  to 


the  merit  system  of  selection  which  prevails  in  much  of  the  sub-sector. 
This  finding  tends  to  demonstrate  not  only  a different  type  of  employee 
in  the  Independent  Public  Sub-Sector,  but  also  suggests  a different  view- 
point of  career  executives  and  a better  self-image  of  this  group  of  execu- 
tives who  are  removed  in  varying  degrees  from  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Peruvian  central  government. 

Personal  role  expectations. — In  regard  to  personal  role  expectations 
of  the  Peruvian  executives,  a broad  range  of  expressions  was  found,  soma 
of  which  are  related  closely  to  motivational  factors  discussed  in  another 
section.  Pole  expectations  of  these  people  are  conditioned  strongly  by 
a host  of  factors,  among  the  most  iosoortant  being  their  own  self-image 
and  the  real  or  imagined  public  image  of  the  governnent  bureaucrat.^ 

Again,  aa  in  the  previous  discussion,  distinguishable  patterns 
emerged  according  to  the  executive  types.  ^The  clssslc  executive  is  likely 


■torch  bearer"  for  the  better  side  of  governnent,  an  apostle  of  the 
calling  of  public  service.  ' The  manager  type  tends  to  interpret  his 


to  be  those  of  a "doer,"  a nan  with  a nission  and  a job  to  be  done,  -fie 
is  thus  Job  or  task-oriented,  and  makes  his  Judgments  and  measures  his 
fulfillnent  of  role  expectations  on  that  basis.  He  is  likely  to  look  upon 
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himself  ss  peculiarly  qualified  — certainly  better  equipped  than  the 

celves  hie  roles  to  be  different  from  those  of  the  sooewhat  idealistic 
classic  executives  and  the  ^qet'the-job'done"  managers-  Perhaps  it  is  Sy 
not  unfair  to  describe  his  perceived  role  expectations  as  those  of  the 
"man  who  keeps  the  store."  Storekeepers,  of  course,  approach  their 
tasks  with  different  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  same  was  found  to 
be  true  of  career  executives.  'But  most  of  them  considered  their  roles 

bureaucracy  functioning.  Such  a view  of  role  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  motivational  factors  observed  in  this  group  of  executives.  Although 
such  role  expectations  do  not  preclude  idealism  or  varying  degrees  of 
anargetlc  activity,  certainly  they  favor  non-drematic,  stable,  bureau- 
cratic behavior. 

Change  in  the  Peruvian  Bureaucracy 
The  hypothetical  interest. — The  final  factors  to  be  considered 
are  the  general  attitudes  and  reactions  of  senior  executives  of  the  Peru- 
vian government  as  seen  in  the  context  of  rapid  change  in  the  bureaucratic 
environment.  The  effect  of  change  was  of  particular  interest  during  the 
field  research  of  the  study,  involved  as  the  author  was  in  prescriptive- 
type  programs  of  public  administration  reform  in  Peru.  There  were  prec- 
tical  as  well  as  theoretical  reasons  for  observing,  measuring,  and  under- 
standing the  effects  of  such  programs. 

' It  was  hypothesized  fairly  early  In  the  study  that  the  effecte  of 
adaptatlve  incorporation  of  administrative  changes  (exo-prismatic  changes 
in  Riggs*  terminology),  especially  poly-normativlsm,  would  tend  to  be 
^Rlgge,  Administration  in  DeveloDino  Countries,  p.  277. 


stronger  In  donosticallv  oriented  and  non-professioneUy  oriented  organ- 
irations  than  in  foreign'oriented  and  profeesiondlly  oriented  organiza- 
tions. Because  much  of  the  iinpetus  for  such  change  in  Peru  originates 
outside  the  country,  in  the  exogenous  forei  of  changes  described  by  Riggs 
for  his  model  of  the  prismatic  society,  there  vas  a natural  interest 
in  observing  its  effect  in  practice.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  other 
elements  which  have  been  considered  in  this  chapter  and  the  preceding 
one,  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  attitudes  of  these  officials.  The  main 
interest,  then,  is  how  these  senior  executives  react  to  change  in  the 
bureaucratic  environment.  Continuation  of  the  executive  typology  oan  aid 
in  relating  the  discussion  in  this  section  to  other  elements  considered 

The  uniouenesB  of  Peruvian  administration.*^^  general,  there  is 
agreement  among  the  three  types  of  officials  — classic  executives, 
managers,  and  career  executives  — that  the  "traditional"  principles 
of  public  administration  from  British  and  American  practice  are  desir- 
able goals  to  pursue.  As  a whole,  the  executives  feel  no  particular 
conflict,  despite  their  recognition  of  the  great  difficulty  inherent  in 
the  application  of  such  principles  — not  because  they  are  foreign  but 
because  they  are  modern. 

‘ In  this  often  repeated  evaluation  is  revealed  a fairly  general 
belief  of  these  Peruvian  government  executives  that  Peruvian  public  admin- 
istration is  not  especially  distinctive  or  unigue  — it  is  simply  chrono- 
logioally  behind  more  advanced  developments  such  as  those  which  have  taicen 
place  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.^  The  significance  of  this 

^In  this  connection,  see,  for  exaogile,  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  The 
Nature  of  the  Hon-aiestern  World,  and  her  discussion  of  slower  acquisi- 
tion of  technological  capability. 


attitude  is  large  in  terns  of  both  theoretical  considerations  and  in 
practical  prograns  of  adninietrative  reform.  If  Peruvian  public  adminis- 
tration is  not  unique,  but  is  simply  anachronistic,  ways  to  think  about 
it  and  to  change  it  nay  need  to  be  altered  radically.  In  the  same  way, 
if  Peruvian  officials  think  their  public  administration  problems  are 
not  unique,  their  interpretations  — right  or  avcng  — nay  have  a direct 
effect  on  the  direction  taken  by  reform  efforts. 

Tradition  and  formalism. —However,  the  interviews  leave  grounds 
for  questioning,  at  least  partially,  this  interpretation  of  the  siaiply 
anachronistic  nature  of  Peruvian  administration.  "Other  coments  by  the 
executives  indicate  thet  many  changes  In  administration  — that  is, 

not  real  alterations  of  the  system."  duch  the  same  kind  of  administration 
seems  to  persist  in  spite  of  reform  efforts.  Despite  many  attempts  to 
routinire  procedures,  for  example,  the  majority  of  the  public  In  deal- 
ing with  the  governmef.t  seeks  s friend  or  Intermediary  to  expedite  nat- 
ters. They  simply  do  not  find  credible  the  idea  that  applications  and 
trimltes  of  various  kinds  can  be,  or  should  be,  processed  routinely 
without  constant  expediting.  They  do  not  trust  such  "automatic"  proce- 
dures because  they  have  learned  through  Long  eiqierience  that  paper  flows 
haltingly  in  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy. 

A number  of  the  manager  types  expressed  frustration  about  their 
efforts  to  Institute  regular,  automatic  procedures  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Too  many  people  persist  in  using  various  types  of  intermediaries,  so  that 
such  streamlining  efforts  go  for  naught. 

Potential  conflict.— In  such  a situation,  a likely  result  Is  a poly- 
noimativlsre  similar  to  that  of  Riggs'  sale  bureaucracy  of  prismatic  society. 


On  one  hand,  we  find  a tJdditlon>bound  public,  conditioned  by  expOTience 
to  approach  the  bureaucracy  in  a certain  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bureaucracy  (which  has  been  subiected  to  varied  and  continuing  attempts 
at  reform,  chiefly  in  Riggs'  exogenous  form)  pays  at  least  lip-service 
to  efficiency  and  routinized  procedures.  In  some  instances,  bureau- 
cratic commitment  to  reform  appears  quite  strong.  In  other  ministries, 
a wide  variation  exists  in  the  intensity  of  coomitnent  to  administrative 
reform.  In  another  case,  a ministry  finds  itself  divided  internallyi 
one  section  retains  a traditional  outlook  on  bureaucratic  norms  and 
procedures,  resisting  efforts  at  changer  another  section,  necessarily 
embroiled  in  the  center  of  fiscal  reform,  makes  strong  attempts  to 
alter  the  traditional  system,  but  with  questionable  success. 

These  mixed  approaches  to  administrative  change.  Involving  en 
unspecific  blend  of  traditional-modern  systems,  tend  to  confront  both 
bureaucratic  personnel  and  their  clientele  with  a poly-norisativa  situa-X.'^ 
tion.  The  degree  of  frustration  probably  tends  to  vary  according  to 
the  intensity  of  diaseneus  existing  in  the  particular  ministry. 

general,  relatively  little  dissensus  was  apparent  among  senior 
executives  as  to  the  desirability  of  administrative  reforms.  Further, 
most  officials  readily  accepted  traditional  British-American  public 
administration  principles  as  a basis  for  change.  If  such  principles 
were  questioned  it  was  a rather  superficial  questioning  based  on  the 
chronological  appropriateness  — the  timeliness  — of  such  changes.  Never 
was  inherent  unsuitability  of  the  principles  pointed  out  as  a problem. 

Such  generally  unquestioning  acceptance  of  traditional  public 
administration  principles  is  not  surprising,  when  one  considers  the  type 
of  public  administration  training  which  most  of  these  Peruvian  executives 


have  racalvad.  Both  In  the  few  Peruvian  universities  which  offer  such 
courses  and  in  foreign'Sponsored  adninistrstive  reforn  programs  such  as 
ONRAP*s,  the  foundation  of  courses  offered  consists  of  traditional  prin- 
ciples.^'^ number  of  eaacutives  interviewed  stood  quite  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  work  of  Fayol  and  Taylor,  for  example,  but  with  practically  no 
awareness  that  public  administration  theory  and  practice  have  advanced 
beyond  this  pioneer  stage. 

The  other  major  finding  revealed  during  this  phase  of  the  inter- 
views is  a rather  common  belief  among  executives  that  much  formalism 
exists  in  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy.  Numerous  examples  could  be  cited  to 
substantiate  the  belief  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  well-founded.  Per- 
haps the  civil  service  law^  itself  is  a prime  exaatcle.  Since  19b0  the 
law  has  provided  for  competitive  examinations  for  recruitment,  merit  pro- 
motions, standard  compensation  scales,  and  various  other  modern  civil 
service  forms.  Yet  after  lb  years  the  law  has  been  implemented  only  to 
a very  limited  extent,  and  a somewnat  elaborate  rationale  has  grown  to 
explain  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  law's  provisions. 

Other  sala  attributes. -i^he  existence  of  much  formalism  In  the 
Peruvian  bureaucracy,  recognised  and  ecknowiedged  by  the  executives,  is 
related  closely  to  other  attributes  of  Riggs'  model.  'Prismatic  societies 
are  characterized  further  by  "double-talk”  ami  "blocked  throughputs.”  In 
the  ”double-talk"  situation,  laws  provide  for  one  policy  although  in  prac- 
tice a different  policy  prevails.  Rules  are  announced  formally  but  not 
effoctlvely  enforced.  In  the  case  of  "blockod  throughputs,”  adverse 
formal  rules  servo  simply  to  set  up  obstructions  to  be  bypassed  In 


^Decreto-Ley  1. 
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practicfi.^  Many  evanples  could  bo  cited  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  these  characteristics  In  the  Peruvian  governmental  system.  A study  in 
Sreater  depth  employing  the  sale  model  might  be  quite  productive. 

Most  of  the  executives  mere  aiell  aaiare  that  these  faults  plague 
Peruvian  public  administration.  The  reaction  of  these  officials  to  these 
problems  was  the  main  Interest,  and  in  this  respect  the  interviews  lead 
to  a conclusion  that  they  have  resigned  themselves  to  living  with  the 
situation.  Their  generally  somewhat  complacent  acceptance  reveals  not 
so  much  hopelessness  as  realism.  Hhether  this  is  an  enlightened  realism 
or  sisiply  cultural  conditioning  the  author  is  not  prepared  to  determine. 


The  characterizations  in  Chapters  XV  and  V of  the  senior  Peruvian 
bureaucrat  were  Intended  to  present  an  iogiression  of  motivation,  recruit, 
ment,  career  satisfaction,  self-image,  role  expectations,  and  reactlona 
to  change  among  the  group.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  inpresaiona 
have  been  based  on  the  attitudes  of  the  executives  themselves  as  they 
expressed  them.  The  prlncipsl  concluston  that  nay  be  drawn  is  that  it 

V./ 

Is  invalid  to  refer  to  the  Latin  American  or  the  Peruvian  bureaucrat, 
because  he  exists  In  many  forms.  The  typology  employed  here  represents 
at  best  an  initial  and  rudimentary  attempt  et  analysis  of  executive 
types  in  Latin  America.  Hopefully,  It  nay  suggest  areas  for  further 

In  regard  to  reaction  to  administrative  change,  a mixed  situation 
exists.  Although  in  general  there  Is  a broad  coiDiitment  to  the  necessary 


Riggs,  Administration  In  Developtno  Countries,  pp.  201-202. 
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dlterations  for  the  transition  to  "nodernity,''  there  are  also  internal 
divisions  in  the  bureaucracy.  Hany,  if  not  most,  of  the  executives 
believe  that  Peruvian  public  administration  1$  more  anachronistic  than 
it  is  unique,  and  that  their  problems  derive  mainly  from  the  imperfect 

Is  merely  a matter  of  time  before  a successful  transition  is  achieved. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  principal  findings  of  the  rasearch 
are  presented  in  summary  form,  along  with  some  possibilities  for  deeper 
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E PERUVIAN  BUREAUCRAT  IN  PERSPECTIVE 
The  Study  in  General 
he  study. — This  study  is  founded  on  th< 


:ial  origin,  education,  mobility,  and  sinilar  factors 
backgrounds  of  executives  is  necessary  for  full  under- 
Because  people  in  organisations  condition 

9$  the  student  of 
se  attributes. 


relating  to  th 
standing  of  their  n 

those  organisations  and  accommodate  to  t 
basis  of  their  backgrounds  and  values,  i 

Where  the  paucity  of  data  relating  to  these  and  similar  factors 
hinders  advances  in  comparative  and  theoretical  studies,  it  becomes 
doubly  important  that  solid  foundations  for  such  studies  be  developed. 

In  a number  of  areas  of  the  world.  Incompletely  developed  idiographlc 
bases  slow  the  progress  in  nomothetic  work.  Of  course,  the  needs  are 
reciprocal.  As  Riggs  points  out,^  the  area  specialist  is  in  as  much 
need  of  the  nomothetic  generalirer  as  the  theoretician  is  in  nead  of 
concrete  case  data.  An  incraasing  appreciation  of  the  complemantary 
nature  of  the  two  types  of  work  is  likely  to  improve  the  significance 
and  utility  of  further  Investigation  in  public  administration. 

Two  approaches. — In  this  study,  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the 


For  example.  In  Convergences  in  the  Study  of  Comparative  Public 
Administration  end  Local  Government.  Studies  In  Public  Administration  No. 
23  (Gainesvillsi  Public  Administration  Clearing  Service,  University  of 
Florida,  1962). 
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two  a^roaches.  On  the  one  handj  because  ot  a virtual  absence  of  solidly 
based  data  on  Latin  American  government  executives,  it  was  considered 
Justifiable  to  orient  the  study  largely  toward  the  production  of  a 
foundation  of  idiographic  data.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fortunate  existence 
of  modeis,  both  of  the  "constructed'’  and  "real"  types,  suggested  the 
advantage  of  introducing  these  into  the  research.  Thus  the  wort  was 
arranged  according  to  certain  testable  hypotheses  drawn  front  a concep' 
tual  framework  which  included  at  least  sons  aspects  of  available  theoret- 
ical models. 

The  work  of  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  his  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
provided  the  real  model  and  much  of  the  orientation  for  the  first  aspect 
of  the  study.  At  the  same  tine,  the  constructed  sala  node!  of  Fred  H. 
Riggs,  which  appeared  to  correspond  considerably  to  the  presumed  transi- 
tional society  of  Peru,  served  to  orient  some  of  the  hypotheses  in  a con- 

With  these  two  works  providing  invaluable  guidance  in  concep- 
tualiratlon,  the  research  was  directed  toward  two  primary  ends.  First, 
through  the  use  of  questionnaires  and  other  sources,  a study  was  carried 
out  of  backgrounds,  characteristics,  and  origins  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment executives.  This  research,  for  added  significance,  was  oriented  by 
hypotheses  based  on  certain  independent  variables  and  each  of  these 
hypotheses  was  tested.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  discussed  in  sum- 
mary form  below.  Second,  the  main  thrust  of  tha  other  major  phase  of  the 
research,  based  upon  a series  of  personal  depth  interviews  and  limited 
role  analysis,  was  toward  characterization  of  the  Peruvian  executives 
and  understanding  of  their  roles  snd  reactions  to  change. 
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Prlnctcil  Findings  RBlatlna  to  thi  Ewcutlvtt 

Much  wdc  learned  about  Peruvian  government  executlvee  during  the 
couree  of  the  research.  Much  of  the  mystery  end  misconception  surrounding 
these  officials  «as  removed.  By  oey  of  recapitulation,  the  principal 

GeoQraphic  origins.— Considered  in  terms  of  geographic  origins  of 
executives,  the  data  Indicate  a pattern  of  productivity  ratios  for  Peru 
which  corresponds  quite  closely  to  the  general  centralization  of  popula- 
tion and  economic  activity.  The  dominant  central  region  of  Peru  produces 
a percentage  of  goverrvnent  executives  out  of  proportion  to  Its  share  of 
the  population. 

In  general,  the  executives  are  quite  likely  to  remain  in  their 

agenent  group,  which  exhibits  e strong  propensity  toward  inteibregional 
nobility,  most  executives  stay  in  the  same  region  in  which  they  were 


Although  the  executive  group  as  a whole  is  overwhelmingly  native 
Peruvian,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  foreign-born  are  overrepresented 
in  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy  and  that  native  birth  is  not  advantageous, 
when  that  factor  Is  considered  in  isolation. 

Education. --The  research  indicated  that  college  and  university 
training  is  a virtually  essential  stage  in  the  careers  of  most  Peruvian 
bureaucrats.  An  extremely  large  majority  of  the  senior  executives  has  at 
least  some  college  training  and  nearly  three-fourths  are  college  grad- 

In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  senior  executive  of  modern  Peru 

v 


high  overrepresentation 


of  well'Oducoted  porflons  enong  governskent  sxecutlvoa  is  obvious,  and  this 
group  is  UtsTsily  mrlds  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  Illiterate  Indians 
of  the  country.  Of  course,  this  finding  was  not  unespected.  A similar 
eliteness  characterizes  Ainerican  federal  executives,  but  Peru  Is  somewhat 
distinct  in  the  general  absence  of  many  competing  elite  groups  such  as 
those  existing  In  the  United  States. 

The  data  indicate  a strong  parslstance  of  traditional  specializa- 
tion in  the  law.  However,  there  are  also  signs,  especially  among  indepen- 
dent sector  executives  and  middle  management,  that  a traditional  education 
in  the  law  no  longer  suffices  for  the  developmental  needs  of  Peru.  Appar- 
ently for  thla  reason  incressing  emphasis  goes  to  engineering  and  other 
applied  fields  of  specialization.  An  accelerating  development  demands 
people  trained  In  a wide  variety  of  new  fields.  One  of  the  Important 
areas,  only  lately  coning  into  recognition.  Is  the  study  of  public  admin- 
istration. 

Most  Peruvian  government  executives  are  products  of  the  large 
public  universities  of  Peru,  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  the  National 
Engineering  University,  and  the  National  Agrarian  University,  all  in 
Lima,  the  capital.  The  only  private  university  producing  large  numbers 
of  government  executives  is  the  Catholic  University,  also  in  Lima.  Other 
schools  in  Peru  play  a relatively  minor  role  in  preparing  future  govern- 
ment officials. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  significant  differences  would  exist 
among  offices  and  ministries  in  the  guallflcations  and  educational 
attalracents  of  executives.  The  expectation  was  that  people  In  profes- 
sionally  oriented  ministries  and  those  of  the  Independent  Public  Sub- 
Sector  would  exhibit  higher  attainments.  In  this  respect,  the  hypothesis 
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was  sustained  only  partially.  Tha  profesalonally  orlanted  ninlstrlas 
genarally  tend  to  show  hlghar  aducational  attalruBantSi  although  not  in 
Biarbed  dagrea.  Executlvas  In  tha  Indapandant  Public  Sub-Sector  ganar- 
ally  ranked  lower  than  most  ofiiciaU  in  the  professionally  oriented 
ministries.  Another  measure  of  education,  linguistic  knowledge,  shows 
that  very  few  government  executives  have  a coonand  of  Peru's  indigenous  ^ 

Career  lines. — The  research  showed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
me  of  the  professions  or  in  a white- 
y small  proportion,  distinct  from  Aniericsn  fed- 
as  laborers.  In  the  professions,  engineering  and 

them.  The  data  also  indicate  that  Peruvian  government  executives  are 
much  less  inclined  toward  movement  than  their  American  counterparts. 

They  are  more  likely  to  remain  in  one  organization. 

StabllltY.— It  was  hypothesized  that  personnel  stability  would  vary 
according  to  tha  character  and  orientation  of  ministries  and  that  per- 
sonnel stability  would  vary  also  in  direct  relation  to  ministerial  sta- 
bility. In  general,  it  was  concluded  that  the  available  evidence  does 
not  sustain  the  hypothesis  that  the  professional  character  of  the  minis- 
tries necessarily  determines  stability  of  ministers.  Further,  although 
there  appears  to  be  a somewhat  lower  stability  in  the  non-professionally 
oriented  ministries,  the  differences  do  not  sustain  conclusively  the 
hypothesis.  Likewise,  the  research  does  not  demonstrate  a direct  rela- 
tionship between  executive  stability  and  stability  of  ministers.  There 
appears  to  be  a fairly  large  stabie  corps  of  executives  remaining  in 
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nost  ministries  (except  pessibly  Government)  to  serve  as  nuclei  for 
continuity.  Perhaps  a situation  similar  to  that  found  by  Diamant  in 
France  exists  also  in  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy. 

Findlnos  Relatlnc  to  Family  Influences 
Because  the  factor  of  family  Influence  was  assumed  to  be  of  euch 
Importance  in  reaching  an  understanding  of  the  executives,  a considerable 
portion  of  the  research  was  pointed  toward  the  study  of  the  executives' 
fathers,  grandfathers,  mothers,  and  wives.  The  main  findings  relating  to 
each  of  these  are  siamnarized  below. 

Fathers  of  executives.— Several  significant  differences  are  appar- 
ent between  the  fathers  of  Peruvian  and  American  executives.  It  was  found 
that  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  Peruvian  executives  are  from  the 
laborer  class.  Strong  suggestions  of  slower  upward  movement  are  present. 
The  largest  group  of  executives  descends  from  fathers  who  were  profes- 
sional men.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  a greater  social 
mobility  exists  in  the  younger  age  groups,  in  this  case  among  middle 
management  officials.  This  finding  is  believed  to  be  coomiensurate  with 
an  accelerating  trend  toward  "modernity."  Another  strong  difference 
among  fathers  of  Peruvian  executives  is  the  very  large  proportion  who 
were  employed  in  the  public  service.  The  proportion  is  vastly  larger  In 
Peru  than  in  the  United  States.  Similarly,  a much  larger  proportion  of 
the  fathers  of  Peruvian  executives  were  military  man. 

The  third  oeneratlon.--It  was  apparent  from  the  research  that 
there  have  been  na)or  overall  shifts  in  occupations  between  the  third 
and  second  generation.  Furthermore,  there  have  been  signiflcent  breaks 
in  occupational  continuity  within  the  same  family. 

Among  the  moat  important  shifts  sre  s aia}or  declina  in  fathers 
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following  tho  foning  occupations  and  a corresponding  increase  of  fathers 
in  the  professions.  At  the  sane  tiow,  it  was  apparent  that  father  and 
grandfather  were  In  the  saaie  occupation  for  very  few  of  the  executives. 
The  rate  of  occupational  continuity  was  surprlsingiy  low.  This  low  con- 
tinuity is  further  evidence  that  higher  social  isobility  erists  aaong 
lower  age  groups  in  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy. 

riages  in  the  executives'  families,  more  significant  differences  appeared 
between  the  mothers'  and  fathers'  lines  in  occx^tionai  bacitground  than 
were  evident  in  Warner’s  study.  The  frequency  of  differences  suggests  a 
more  fluid  situation  than  expected.  The  two  lines  of  descent  are  not 
nearly  so  aimilar  and  constant  as  Warner  found  in  American  federal  execu- 
tives. Again,  even  stronger  differences  appear  in  the  case  of  the  middle 
management  group. 

The  wives  of  Peruvian  executives. --The  principal  question  in  this 
phase  of  the  research  was  to  what  extant  did  these  executives  marry  wives 
from  their  own  occupational  levels.  The  most  drastic  change  occurs  in  the 
decreess  of  percentages  of  mothers  to  wives  who  were  farmers'  daughters. 
This  drop  is  offset  by  a corrasponding  increase  in  the  proportion  of  wives 
whose  fathers  were  in  the  professional  class. 


FindioQS  Ralatinq  to  Caraar  Asoacts 
The  phase  of  the  research  relating  to  the  bureaucrat  and  his  job 
was  carried  out  mainly  through  the  use  of  personal  depth  interviews. 
Emphasis  centered  especially  on  understanding  of  the  ideals  and  ideas  of 
the  group,  particularly  in  terms  of  motivation,  recruitment,  career  aatls- 
faction,  and  eelf-lmaga.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  findings  were 
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organised  according  to  a typology  of  t 
taraed  tho  claasic  axacutiva,  the  manager,  and 
Motivation  of  the  Peruvian  public  aarvai 


types.  These  itere 
> career  executive. 
•'Using  the  typology  si 


forth  above,  it  was  learned  that  fairly  clear  patterns  of  Botlvation 
existed.  These  ranged  froM  the  classic  executive's  view  of  govement 
office  as  practically  a duty  and  a way  of  life,  to  the  aunager's  view  of 
public  service  as  a tai^orary  challenge,  to  the  career  executive's  view 
of  his  job  as  soaethlng  between  a livelihood  and  a calling,  a job  under* 
taken  priaiarlly  for  econooic  reasons.  To  the  career  executive  the  posl- 

£lite  recruitnent. — Classic  executives,  prepared  for  public  careers 
by  faaily  exaeiple,  undertake  civil  service  careers  as  the  nornal  way  of 
life.  In  this  sense  they  are  natural  candidates.  Perhaps  this  favored 
position  contributes  to  their  opposition  to  personnel  selection  on  grounds 
other  than  capacity,  education,  and  experience.  The  raanager,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  generally  he  is  chosen  to  perform  a particular  job,  tends 
to  see  less  objection  to  selection  of  certain  appointees  on  the  basis  of 
party  loyalty.  Host  career  executives  either  began  their  careers  et 
fairly  early  ages  and  worked  their  way  up  or  aoved  into  higher  level 
governnent  mrk  after  considerable  experience  elsewhere.  Alnost  without 
exception,  they  deplored  the  part  of  politics  and  fanilistlc  consideraticns 
in  the  recruitment  process. 

control  over  the  civil  service,  the  heads  of  various  offices,  agencies, 
and  winistrias  are  free  to  establish  virtually  whatever  systeo  they  pre- 
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of  professional  oriantstion  of  tha  organization,  ass  considarad  sus- 
tained in  the  Ministriae  of  Developisent,  Foreign  Relations,  Covarnaant, 
and  Justice,  unsupported  In  tha  Ministries  of  Public  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Inconclusive  for  tha  Uinistrlas  of  Public  Health,  Agricultura,  and 

Career  satisfaction. — An  extrepaly  high  degree  of  career  satis- 
faction was  found  to  exist  among  classic  exacutlves.  This  held  true  even 
though  the  group  was  fully  aware  of  the  nagative  aspects  of  Peruvian 
public  service.  Much  satisfaction  stems  from  an  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  to  serve  Peru.  Managers  appear  to  derive  their  chief  sat- 
isfactions from  the  challenge  offered  by  their  Jobs  or  from  intense  inter- 
est in  their  particular  field  of  work.  The  satisfactions  and  dissatisfac- 
tions of  the  career  executives  tend  to  be  of  a generally  mundane  nature, 
i.a.,  pay,  security,  living  in  the  capital,  and  similar  factors. 

Self-image. — Tha  senior  government  executives  believe  that  tha 
civil  service  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  average  Peruvian.  They  believe 
that  the  average  citizen  has  little  respect  for  government  workers  and 
tha  civil  service  and  in  general  disparages  the  public  service.  Much 
of  this  feeling  is  believed  by  the  executives  to  stem  from  the  public's 
ignorance  of  what  the  government  does.  Despite  their  realistic  appre- 
ciation of  public  attitudes,  most  executives  retain  a reasonably  firm 
belief  in  the  importance  of  their  own  service  to  the  nation. 

Find^njs_fla^atlng_t2_Rolea_and_Chanje 

In  this  section,  the  emphasis  was  directed  toward  the  expecta- 
tions the  executives  have  of  themselves  and  of  others  as  they  supervise 


Eiptetationa  toward  tuoTlort. — H 


recognized 


epproved  the  prlnecy  of  the  political  function  of  Dlniatera  of  state. 

As  a general  rule,  superiors  were  viewed  as  experienced  and  capable 
nan.  However,  a nuaiber  of  sub<.dlrBctora  did  not  aspire  to  the  post  of 
director  because  of  the  political  insecurity  attached  to  the  job* 

Expectations  toward  peers.— There  was  a general  hesitancy  to  dla- 
cusB  one's  peers,  except  for  sodb  executives  who  had  rssentiients  against 
colleagues  or  against  the  systen.  In  general,  relationships  among  execu- 
tives in  the  Peruvian  governnent  suffer  from  faulty  cosnunication.  Often 
bureaucratic  Interactions  appear  to  take  various  forms  of  defensive 
behavior. 

Expectations  toward  subordinates. — The  prine  expectation  for  subor- 
dinate eiployaas  is  loyalty  to  the  state.  This  Is  followed  closely  by 
attention  to  duty  and  ability.  The  three  types  of  executives  appeared 
to  evaluate  subordinates  and  hold  expectations  for  than  according  to  type. 
Classic  exacutives  stressed  loyalty  and  attention  to  duty.  The  managers 
emphasized  efficiency  as  an  expectation.  Career  executives  were,  in  gen- 
eral, most  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of  subordinates.  This  type 
evaluated  the  greatest  need  to  be  more  and  better  training. 

Personal  role  expectations. — Strongly  conditioning  personal  expec- 
tations are  the  executives'  own  self-images  and  the  imagined  public  image 
of  the  bureaucrat.  The  classic  executiva  pictures  himself  as  an  apostle 
of  the  high  calling  of  public  service.  The  manager,  being  task.oriented, 
looks  upon  himself  as  a man  with  a mission  and  a Job  to  be  dona.  Host 
career  executives  see  their  roles  clustering  around  performance  of  the 


routine  Jobs  of  keeping 


functioning. 


Htfjction  to  chinoi  in  th<  burftiueracv. — In  general,  Peruvian  execu- 
tives caught  up  in  rapid  adninistrative  change  perceive  no  critical  con- 
flict, even  though  they  recognize  the  inherent  difficulty  in  the  applica- 
tion of  changes.  The  difficulty  is  seen  to  come  not  from  the  "foreignness" 
of  change,  but  rather  from  its  chronological  inappropriateness.  Hoeever, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  many  changes  in  public  adnlnlstration 
are  formal  changes  only,  not  real  alterations  of  the  existing  system. 

An  overall  polynoraative  situation  is  a likely  result  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  indeed  appears  to  have  occurred  in  some  instances.  This 
Is  apparent  in  some  ministries  where  a wide  variation  exists  in  different 
sections  in  regard  to  coanitment  to  administrative  reform. 

Overview 

The  Peruvian  oovernment  executive. —This  study  leads  to  a clear 
conclusion  that  the  goverixsent  executive  of  modern  Peru  exists  in  many 
forms.  In  a rudimentary  attempt  at  classification,  three  broad  types  S. 
were  depicted.  All  the  evidence  of  the  research  denies  the  validity  of 
any  simplistic  "Latin  American  type,"  and  suggests  that  a country  and 
Its  buraaucracy  so  caught  in  a transitional  drive  must  contain  many 
alemants  of  diversity.  One  of  these  elements  most  directly  affected  by 
transition  is  the  government  bureaucrat,  who  often  must  function  es  a 
catalyst  in  the  process  of  change. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that  a number  of  charactoristics  of 
the  sale  may  be  detected  in  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy,  it  is  equally 
important  to  note  that  these  aspects  are  considered  by  the  executives 
generally  to  be  feults.  The  prevailing  commitment  is  to  elimination  of 
these  faulty  aspects  in  the  general  transition  to  modernity.  This  com- 
mitment, combined  with  numerous  tendencies  indicating  transition  along 
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th«  lines  of  western,  industrialized  societies,  would  appear  to  the 
author  to  lliait  sonewhat  the  a^llcabillty  of  Riggs'  sala  nodal  In  the 
case  of  Peru.  However,  its  value  as  an  analytic  device  cannot  be  denied, 
and  it  calls  for  tests  In  greater  depth. 

The  executives  with  whon  the  study  has  dealt  stand  apart  unols* 
tahably  as  an  elite  group  In  Peruvian  society.  They  are  sat  apart  by 
fanlly  background,  by  superior  education,  and  by  experience,  hhlle  such 
qualities  night  foster  optlnlstlc  hopes  for  tha  long-range  prospects  of 
Peruvian  bureaucracy,  at  the  sane  tine  the  eitreoe  eliteness  of  tha  group 
could  harbor  ecrually  well  the  possibility  of  a tutelary  adnlnlstration 
under  sons  guise  of  "guided  denocracy." 

Suopestlons  for  further  study. --Purina  the  course  of  the  Investi- 
gation, several  aspects  of  the  bureaucracy  were  suggested  as  fruitful 
research  possibilities.  Anong  these  are  the  obvious  need  for  a cooipara- 
tive  study  which  would  Introduce  other  groups  such  as  the  nilltary  end 
business  leaders.  The  nlddle  level  governnent  worker,  who  Is  treated  In 
a very  United  way  in  this  research,  requires  deeper  study  snd  analysis. 
If  It  is  concluded  that  the  senior  executives  studied  herein  cooprlse  a 
fairly  capable  executive  group,  an  inportant  question  arises  as  to  the 
source  of  the  Inefficiency  of  the  Peruvian  bureaucracy.  A thorough 
probing  of  the  values  of  public  enployees  could  be  most  revealing 
toward  an  understanding  of  public  adnlnlstration.  A caraful  study  of 
interagency  coavunlcatlon  could  dispel  sone  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  daclslon-naklng  in  the  Peruvian  govornnent.  The  author  would  also 
walcone  a replication  of  the  present  study,  with  nora  axtanslva  cross- 
chacks  included  In  tha  research  design.  It  Is  entirely  possible,  for 
example,  that  the  interview  approach  used  in  the  research  yielded  a lass 


than  complataly  txua  portrayal  of  axacutlva  attitudae.  A differant 
approach  night  daternlne  if  Peruvian  exacutivee  are  glib  talkers  but 
poor  "doers."  The  technique  of  role  analysis  could  be  of  great  value 
in  understanding  of  Peruvian  bureaucracy.  There  is  a real  need  for 
deeper,  systenatlc  studies  in  virtually  ail  areas  of  governnent. 

In  nany  respects,  this  research  had  a nunber  of  attributes  of  a 
pilot  study.  Parts  of  the  study  delved  into  areas  which  generally  have 
been  neglected  by  students  of  Latin  Anerican  government  and  politics. 
Hopefully,  this  research  will  be  of  assistance  in  building  acceptance 
in  the  Latin  Anerican  environnent. 
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ESTLPIO  SOBBE  LOS  fmClOMABlOS  DEL  GOBIERMO  PEBUASO 

1)  F«cha  tie  naclnlento 2)  6Qu^  eded  tenia  el  Ingresar 

al  eervlclo  pGbllco? 

3)  60^^^  tltulo  enplea  en  su 

corxeapondencla  ofSclal? 

d)  iCiJl  BS  BU  cargo  BCtuel? 

5)  i*  <5U^  edad  lo  asunl'S? 6)  tC\4l  ea  eu  categorla? 

7)  4A  gue  edad  Ingreso  al  HlnSsterlo  o dependencta  donde  trabija 

actualirente?  

8}  D^ante  su  carrera,  6En  cuantos  Mlnlaterioa  o entidadaa  del  aector 
publico  independiente,  conpanfas,  u otraa  organlzacionee  particulares 
he  trabajado  uatad  como  eaicleado? 

a)  6Cuanto$  de  astoa  organlsBOS  correspondTan  al  gobiecno  centnl? 

gobierno  central? 


c)  ^Cuantos  de  eatoa  organlanos  eran  particularea? 

9)  ^Cu^las  son  loe  nlvelea  jerarqulcos  entre  au  prcpla  oflclna  y el 
nlvel  o^a  alto  de  au  organlano 

Noaibre  Oflelal  del  Oraanlaao 
Mlnlsterlo  u oiganlsmo  Independlente 

Oficlnas  intemadlarias  


Su  oficina  actual  

10)  6En  qu^* grupo  eata  au  cargo  actual?  Autorldad  lineal 

Eatado  Mayor 

11)  6En  qua  grupo  eata  au  Oficina?  Autorldad  lineal 


Eatado  Mayor 


17) 


11) 
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public  service?  

3)  Tihst  title  do  you  ei^loy  in  your 

official  correspondence? 

4)  What  is  your  present  position? 

i)  At  *hat  ‘age  did  you  assune  it? 6)  What  la  your  category? 

B)  During  your  career,  in  how  many  ninistrles  or  agencies  of  the  public 
independent  sector,  cooyianies,  or  other  private  organizations  have 

a)  How  many  of  these  were  in  the  central  goverrasent? 

c)  How  many  of  these  were  private  organizations?  

9)  What  are  the  hierarchical  levels  between  your  own  office  and  the 
highest  level  of  your  organization? 

Official  HsBie  of  the  Organization 

Ministry  or  independent  organization 

Intermediate  offices 

Your  present  office 

10)  In  which  group  is  your  present  position?  Line 


group  is  your  office? 


rs'.s:i  ■ 


17) 


2S) 


26) 


it) 

3S) 


36) 


had  during  your  govarnMnt  carcar?. 


37)  Haa  your  govarnnant  caraar  baan  Intarruptad?  Yta No > 

How  Bany  tlaas  hava  you  entarad  or  left  govermant  posts?  Tbasidas 
protsotlohs)  . 

38)  Do  you  have  anothar  occupatloh  baaidas  your  govarmiant  post? 

Yas No  In  what  field?  (i.a.,  aducstion)^ 

governoant  salary?  Yas No . 


40)  In  which  departBaht  of  Peru  Is  or  wasi 

a)  Your  first  govarnmant  position?  

b)  Your  lagal  rasldanca  at  the  tins  of  appolntoent?^ 

c)  Your  present  position? 


41)  How  long  have  you 
following  areas? 


Ubs  and  vicinity 


this  study.  If  space  is  not  sufficient  for  your  replies  please  use  the 


The  quastionnaira  should  be  returned  to: 

Mr.  Jack  N.  Hopkins 

National  Office  of  Public  Adislnistration  Rationalization  and  Training 
(ONSAP) 

Las  Acacias  393,  Mirafloras. 
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